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EW men and women escape trouble with their nerves—many suffer, per- 
haps to the verge of complete breakdown, without knowing the true 
reason. 


The warning appears in sleeplessness, in loss of appetite, disturbed digestion, 
weakened powers of body and mind, in “low spirits” that are all too seldom 
attributed to their actual cause—impoverishment of nerves and tissues. 


Sanatogen recognizes the true nature of these conditions and scientifically meets them. 
Sanatogen carries to these nerves and tissues the tonic food demanded by their exhausted 
state—the particular natural nourishment quickly and eagerly assimilated by the starved 
centres. The system rejoices in getting the specific food it has needed, and an aroused and 
sustained vitality is shown in the return of new power, new buoyancy, new courage and 
efficiency. 

If you feel the need of bodily renewal, consider seriously the remarkable fact that 15,000 
practising physicians have enthusiastically endorsed the reconstructive, rejuvenating power 


of Sanatogen. 
A Remarkable Book FREE upon request 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims 
first if you like and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, 
and in any case write at once for our book ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomorrow,”’ written in 
an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and 
information of vital interest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value 
of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is suld in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. “onan Sacctenue fon 











Sanatogen—Restorer of Exhausted Nerves 


David Belasco 

The eminent dramatic author, 

writes: 
“It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial re- 
sults I have experienced from the 
use of your Sanatogen. It has a 
most invigorating effect upon the 
nerves and I heartily recommend it 
to all those who, like myself, are 
obliged to overwork. After my per- 
sonal experience I can readily vouch 
for its recuperating qualities.”’ 


Hall Caine 

The dramatist, writes: 
“*‘My experience of Sanatogen has 
been that as a tonic nerve food it 
has on more than one occasion 
benefited me.”’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
The eminent novelist statesman, 
writes from London: 
“Sanatogen is to my mind a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy and giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body and 
mind.” 


George Ade 

The humorist, writes: 
“T have given Sanatogen a trial and 
I am convinced of its merits.” 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
Author of the ‘“‘Heavenly Twins,”’ 
writes: 
“I began to take Sanatogen after 
nearly four years’ enforced idleness 
from extreme debility, and felt the 
benefit almost immediately. And 
now, after taking it steadily three 
times a day for twelve weeks, I find 
myself able to enjoy both work and 
play again and also am able to do 
as much of both as I ever did.”’ 
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Ring Out, Wild Philadelphia Bells! 


Next week Philadelphia will at last come to her 
own. For generations this great city has been calum- 
niated. But after next Tuesday she will be known as 
the only really live center in this country. 

It is the rest of us who are asleep. 

Philadelphia, instead of being buried alive, has been 
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going on, vibrating with thought, teeming with new i 
sensations, pulsating with genuine up-to-date human 
emotions. We modestly claim the credit of introduc- 
ing her to the world. 
Next week’s LIFE—devoted to Philadelphia—will _— 
be as wide awake a number as its name implies. / find One | 
a : ; ‘ Dollar (Can- 
Che girl on the cover is a decoy. And yet to miss /  adian $1.13, —_ 
her alone would be a calamity. Obey that impulse. Foreign, $1.26). a 
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The Beggar's Muirror 


A begear of Shiraz once had a looking- 
elass 


Thot by this magic power all others did 


surpass 


Which many dames would wish their 

mirrors too could share, 
show an ugly face as if it were most 

fair! 

The beegar held this glass in front of 
every one 

From whom he begged; and copious 
euerdons thus he won. 

For each with gladness gave who saw 
himself so fair: 

The gay young lord, the foul old hag, 
hoth looking there. 

At last the beggar, lying sick, gave to 
his son 

The elass, and said, “ Make use of it 
as | have done.” 

But with the glass at night all empty 
came he back; 

For he had made a different use of it, 
alack ! 

He held not up the glass before each 
passing wight, 

But saw his own face there, and lin 
gered on the sight. 

The father said: * The foolish fruit of 


idle pride, 
My son, no human heart has ever satis 


fied. 
Who shows the world in’ Flattery’s 
glass, is one shrewd elf; 
He is a fool who looks therein to sce 
himself.” 
Poetry of the Orient, by W. R. Alger. 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Lilustratea) 
Wailing, A.M., M.D. 





by William f. 
wholesome way in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 


imparts in a clear, 


: Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledze a Young Woman Should Have. 
knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Reowledse a Mother Should Have. 
Meme gus’ a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
cal Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
rite for “' Other People's Opinions"* and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa, 
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WINTER HOMES 
IN BERMUDA 


Furnished Private Houses for Rent 
_ _for the Season (until May) 
pte osge Estates. Four overlooking Hamilton Har- 
“ad one Harrington Sound. Prices for the Season, 


$2000, $1050, $1000, $800, $750, $600, $500 


N 


Pet Address 
resvenor Tucker = Hamilton, Bermuda 
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“AFTER THE SYMPHONY CONCERT” 


a prolonging of musical pleasure by home-firelight awaits the owner of a 


‘* Baldwin.’’ 


The strongest impressions of the concert season are linked with Baldwin- 


tone, exquisitely exploited by pianists eminent in their art: 


wenka, Bachaus—e Pachmann / 
amateur to this keyboard. 


Pugno, Schar- 


More than chance attracts the finely-gifted 


Among people who love good music, who have a cultivated knowledge of 


it, and who seek the best medium for producing it the Baldwin is chief. 


In 


such an atmosphere it is as happily ‘‘ at home’’ as are the Preludes of Chopin, 
the Liszt Rhapsodies upon a virtuoso’s programme. 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 


New York 

8 KE. 34th Street 
Indianapolis 
18 N. Penn’'a St. 


Chicago 
323 So. Wabash Ave. 


Player. 


Tue Cardinal de Polignac, ambassa 
dor of France in Rome, was fond of 
witty talk and smart repartee, but he 


An 


noble, who lived in Rome under the pro 


hated gossip and slander. English 


tection of the French flag, had the im- 


pudence one evening to speak at the 
table of the Cardinal in an indiscreet 
way about the Catholic religion. The 


ambassador said to him in a stern tone: 
“TI have protect 
person, but not your discourses.” 


orders, sir, to your 
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Louisville 
425 S. Fourth Ave. 


St. Louis 
1111 Olive S 


treet 


On Matrimony 


San Francisco 
310 Sutter Street 


Denver 
1626 California St. 


We also build the Baldwin Piano with the Baldwin Interior 
If interested in a Player-Piano write for information, 





The true essence of marriage—its 
love is mutual, equally giving and rr 
ceiving at every instant of its action. 
There is neither dependence nor inde- 
pendence, but interdependence. Years 
cannot weaken its bonds; distance can- 
not sunder them.—Garl Hamilton, 

To him who is well married no evil 
can come which he cannot bear. 


Spanish 


Proverb. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Women Are Women 


THE Civil War was fought under the impression (in 

the North) that a negro was a black white-man. But 
he isn’t, and reconstruction promoted on that basis broke 
down. 

The Votes for Women war seems to be promoted on 
the theory that woman is a beardless man. But she isn’t. 
She isn’t a man at all, and in so far as the projected re- 
construction of society is conceived on the basis that 
woman has a right to be a man, it isn’t going to work. 
The average woman not only is not a man, but doesn’t 
want to be. Neither does she want to take up with man’s 
work. 


OUTH asks for love, Manhood for money and Age 
for peace. 


A MAN says: If the shoe fits, put it on. 
A woman says: If the shoe fits, get a size smaller. 





IRST NEW YORKER: Been South this winter? 
Seconp New Yorker: Yes. 
“How was Fourteenth street?” 





—_ 














“COMMERCIAL TRAVELER, EH? WHAT’S YOUR LINE?” 
“ STOCKINGS.” 




















“ While thereis Life there’s Hope.” 
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HE stories the 
newspapers 
have been printing 
wy about a lapse of 
=. political fellowship 
~~ between Colonel 
George Harvey of Harpers Weekly 
and Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey have, of course, been pain- 
ful reading to the friends of these 
gentlemen. For five or six years now 
these two eminent Jerseyites have been 
closely associated in the public mind, 
and the notice which various pieces in 
various papers have given that from 
now on we must think of them sev- 
erally and no longer collectively, has 
come with an abruptness which is a 
considerable shock to public sensibili- 
ties. The fact alleged is that Harper's 
Weekly has detached itself from Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s political aspirations. 
The proof of that fact offered at this 
writing (January 6) is that Governor 
Wilson’s name has been removed from 
the candidate’s place at the top of the 
editorial page of Harper’s Weekly, 
and that the Weekly for two weeks 
has omitted to speak of him. To ac- 
count for this fact, the Charlotte (N. 
C.) Observer says there are two sto- 
ries: “One that the interests behind 
Colonel George Harvey ordered the 
Wilson propaganda stopped and the 
other that Wilson found Harvey’s sup- 
port a handicap with the Democratic 
radicals and rudely demanded of Har- 
vey that he stop it.” 

Now everybody that knows Colonel 
Harvey knows that he is a man of a 
proper desperation of spirit and must 
be convinced that if “the interests be- 
hind” had compelled him to take Dr. 
Wilson’s name off his paper he would 
have taken his own name off at the 
same time. Certainly he would not 
wish to pose as editor on the cover of 
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a paper that “the interests” really 
edited. Nothing that is known about 
his circumstances or disposition sup- 
ports the theory that he would choose 
or be chosen to fill so humble an office 
as political mask, or monkey, for a lot 
of skulking “interests” that dare not 
show up. So, since Colonel Harvey’s 
name still appears, undiminished, on 
the cover of Harpers Weekly, we 
guess that first story isn’t so. 

The other story, painful to say, is 
surprising, but not quite so incredible. 
It is true that the opinion has obtained 
among a good many of the projectors 
or supporters of Governor Wilson’s 
candidacy that the support of Harper's 
Weekly was harmful to Governor Wil- 
son in the West, where he is strongest, 
because it was possible to persuade so 
many voters in that credulous region 
that the proofs of Harper’s Weekly 
are read and revised every Monday 
morning in the office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Wall Street, corner of Broad. 
This theory rests upon the well-known 
fact that ten or twelve years ago, when 
the old firm of Harper & Brothers sus- 
pended payment, Mr. Morgan, moved 
largely, it is supposed, by sentiment, 
and the desire that the familiar name 
of an old New York house of honor- 
able renown should not perish, fur- 
nished a considerable sum of money 
to facilitate the reorganization of the 
business, and took bonds of the new 
concern for his security. After a 
while, when some preliminary experi- 
ments of rehabilitation had fallen 
through, Colonel Harvey came into 
command and control of the Harper 
concern, including the Weekly, and as- 
sumed, no doubt, as head of the new 
concern, a limited liability for what- 
ever fiscal obligations were implied by 
the existence of the bonds. Presum- 
ably the bonds still exist. If they do, 
the immediate control of the concern 
under them lies not in them, but in 
the stock of that concern, controlled 
presumably by Colonel Harvey. But 
whether they exist or not they can 
easily be made a basis for deluding 
credulous persons into the belief that 
Harper’s Weekly is Mr. Morgan’s per- 
sonal organ, and that he and Colonel 
Harvey have conspired together in the 
office at Broad and Wall to turn back 
the tide of radicalism and progressive- 
ness in this country by promoting the 








nomination by the Democrats of that 


rock-ribbed conservative, Woodrow 
Wilson, for President. 

To a reasonably informed and ra- 
tional person not unduly addicted to 
mare’s-nesting, this is one of the most 
amusing thoughts conceivable. No 
one is better qualified than Governor 
Wilson to be sure that it isn’t so. But 
west of the Mississippi, and even east 
of it, and south of the Alleghanies, it is 
just as good a tale as any other tale 
about facts and people that its hearers 
know nothing about, and it has been 
used where needed to damage Gover- 
nor Wilson’s candidacy. 

Other charges against Colonel Har- 
vey we see quoted in the World and 
Times as prevalent among Democratic 
Congressmen and others, as that he 
was a friend of H. H. Rogers, and has 
been seen in company with Thomas 
Ryan, and that as publisher of some 
of Dr. Wilson’s books, he was finding 
a publisher’s profit in Dr. Wilson’s 
candidacy, and getting, possibly, a more 
profitable advertisement out of Dr. 
Wilson than Dr. Wilson was getting 
out of him. These insinuations and 
the suggestion that Wilson as _ the 
friend of Harvey must also be rated 
as the friend of Harvey’s friends, may 
have been so persistently conveyed to 
Governor Wilson as finally to influ- 
ence his judgment, and make him not 
only desirous to expurgate his boom 
by omitting Harvey, but drive him to 
some overt act with that intent. It is 
possible, as the papers at this writing 
incline to believe, that Dr. Wilson has 
been dropped out of Harper’s Weckly 
at his own request.. If so, Dr. Wilson 
will know it, and will in due time say 
so, if only to set at rest the other story 
that Harvey dropped him because of 
pressure from “the interests behind.” 
Very likely before these lines reach 
the reader the whole truth about the 
matter will have come out, with esti- 
mates of resulting profit and loss. 

This is a long story, and sad in 
some places. What a horrible occu- 
pation it must be to be an anxious 
candidate for President, and feel an 
obligation to please a majority of 94 
million people, and to offend as few 
of them as possible! And what a gam- 
ble it is! Verily, said Solomon the 
Wise: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
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Prepared 


ELLOW warriors: We stand at the part- 
ing of the ways. To the right extends 

the broad and popular thoroughfare to war; 
to the left rises the precipitous and untried 
pathway to peace. Which way shall we turn 
—to the right or to the left? (Cheers 
and cries of “right! right!”) Right 
you are. I am proud to stand on this 
platform as the regular war candidate 
of this campaign, and if elected I 
pledge myself to fight tooth and nail 
to spread the gospel of eternal strife. 
(Applause.) Now they tell us, my 
friends, that peace is a good thing. 
How do they know? Has anyone 
ever got near enough to peace to 
recognize its good points? We know 
what war is, so why not let well 
enough alone? War is natural and 
; productive. Peace is unnatural and 
destructive. Has peace ever produced a Napoleon or a 
Gettysburg or even one pension bill? (Cries of “no! 
no!”) Wherever peace has been tried for a short time 
it has been a dismal and disheartening failure. Gun stocks 
have depreciated and appropriations have gone up. Joint 
high commissions are a new thing. They have never been 
thoroughly tested. They are complicated machines and 
difficult to handle. They often miss fire, frequently wound 
the enemy without killing him, and are not nearly so re- 
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THE UNDER DOG 


liable and effective as a well placed mine. The envoy of 
peace is hovering ominously over the country. Listen and 
you can hear the flapping of its wings. It has already 
damaged some of our magazines and is now patrolling the 
coast, dropping arbitration bombs on one or two unforti- 
fied spots. One powerful treaty has reached Washington. 
Others are on the way, but the country is safe, for, thank 
God, we are armed to the teeth! W.f. &. 


Highbrow 


HE slang ban on “highbrow” is hereby raised. No 
longer will it be left to languish in the lower limbo of 
language. It is a perfectly good and expressive word. It 
graphically denotes that amusing class in the community 
who are not content to be merely and modestly intellectual, 
but who in addition make a great parade of their intellect- 
uality, who must be imposing, patronizing and pompous. 
The Highbrow is the professional intellectual. 
Open, ye dictionary sesames, and receive the newcomer! 
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AN INTERRUPTION 


A Relict Remarried 


EWSPAPERS, like horses or elephants, are of no use 
except to persons who know how to handle them. 
To others they are an aggravation and expense. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Reick, who has bought a controlling interest in 
the New York Sun, has had experience and success in 
handling newspapers, and is believed to understand them. 
Good luck to him, and to the Sun under his direction! 
An old newspaper like the Sun is so nearly a sentient 
creature, and has so definite an individuality, that when it 
changes hands its old friends look on with emotions not 
unlike those that obtrude when a widow marries again. 
One considers the age, temper, circumstances, habits and 
convictions of both parties, and in addition the impres- 
sions left on the lady’s mind by her former spouses. Mr. 
Laffan was in so many respects the heir to Mr. Dana that 
when the paper was sold to him it was as though the 
widow had married in the family. Until now the Sun has 
carried distinctly the impression of Mr. Dana’s mind and 
remarkable gifts for journalism. But Mr. Reick is a new 
man in the Sun office. He is not a new man, though, in 
New York newspapers; not a whirlwind from Missouri, 
nor an innovator from our American Gold Coast, and his 
Sun, we suppose, will still be the Sun we have known all 
along, but stimulated doubtless by new leadership, and 
hopefuiler and happier, we all will trust, in its attitude 
toward life. 





Too Much Science ? 
SPECIAL despatch to the New York Times tells us 
of a chemist who recently died of hydrophobia, hav 
ing been bitten by a dog on November 13. 
The same despatch says: 
The dog’s head was sent to Trenton for ex- 
amination, but no trace of rabies was found. 
Just one more case, then, of catching hydrophobia from 
a dog that never had it. 
Easier to scare a man to death’ than to cure him. 
Laboratory research is making wonderful strides. 


Modern 
R. FOSTER went to Gloucester all in a shower of 
rain. 
Having performed an operation without danger to him- 
self, he returned one thousand dollars better off, 
And naturally wanted to go there again. 








Mr. Cheese Mite: OFFICER, CAN YOU TELL ME WHICH 
ONE OF THESE TUBES GOES TO HOBOKEN? 
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Pioneers in a Good Cause 
HE average Anglo-Saxon is a be- 
liever in fair play—for himself. 
He is not worrying so much about 
others, especially about his four- 
footed friends. Starving dogs wan- 
dering about city streets do not trou- 
ble him unduly. Lame horses—other 
than his own—cause him no loss of 
sleep. 

But the founders and operators of 
the Free Dispensary for sick and in- 
jured animals stand in a _ different 
class. 

This Free Dispensary at 325 Lafay- 
ette street, started by the New York 
Women’s League for Animals, is the 
pioneer in such work and has given 
13,000 treatments since its opening in 
January, 1909, to animals of the truly 
poor. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR'S FEE 


In the month of July alone it treated 
ninety-five horses in the open street 
and no case was lost. At the water- 
ing stations at both sides of the dis- 
pensary, from May to November 1, 
about ninety horses an hour were wa- 
tered daily during the hot season. 

It distributed 600 summer bridles, 
600 fly-nets and 1,500 straw hats. It 
also distributed 
prevent slipping in icy weather. 

May the good work continue—and 
lots of it! 


Let Sleeping Dogs Lie 


If there is anything that is a burden, if 
there is anything that is an obstacle, if there 
is anything that it is difficult for a young 
man to overcome, it is an income that will 
enable him to live without work.—President 
Taft to the students of the University of 
Minnesota. 


O* course, but why overcome it, 
Mr. President? If we have got 


emergency shoes to 





anybody who is content to be obscure, 
iet’s keep him. Whence are all our pres- 


ent political troubles derived? From 
men who lived without work? Not at 


all. From a generation of obstreperous 
and unconscionable money chasers, 
who started poor like the Rockefellers, 
Rogers, Ryan, Carnegie, Gates and 
thousands more, and scrambled so 
hard and got so infernally smart that 
the laws we had couldn't begin to hold 
them. The gentlemen who can’t over- 
come their incomes are one of our 
least trials. The fellows who over- 
come the obstacles to incomes are far 
more troublesome. 


OO many honest people make the 
mistake of trying to beat a 
swindler at his own game. 
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The New Régime in Washington 


Life’s Fashion Reform League Designs 

Some Wonderful Creations for Govern- 

ment Officials—Army and Navy Con- 
sumed by Jealousy 


UR recent announcement that we have opened a Men’s 
Department has been greeted with great consterna- 
tion in Army and Navy circles. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of some of our 
most prominent military and naval officials that in super- 
vising the costumes for the President—who has now placed 
himself completely in our charge—we are encroaching 
upon a province which has heretofore been peculiarly their 
own, 

We have great respect for the Army and Navy, and we 
confidently predict that in a very short time we shall be 
able to design some new costumes for them that will place 
the old ones in the shade. We furthermore predict that 
they will enthusiastically take up these costumes. In the 
meantime, our new Men’s Department has received the 
highest compliments from prominent people all over the 
country, and we may say that it is only the beginning of a 
propaganda which will place our officials, so far as the 
public eye is concerned, just where they belong. 

Our trained corps of tailors and dressmakers—also our 
special artists—have now been in Washington for some 
time designing costumes for some of the Government off- 
cials. 

Hereafter you will be able to distinguish a Senator of 
the United States as soon as he looms above the horizon. 

Our basic idea is to design costumes for each official 
which will enable the public to place him at once. This 
had heretofore only been done in a crude and barbarous 
manner in the Supreme Court. 


Chef Justice 


“In our robes for Justices of the Supreme Court, we have 
striven to combine the dignity of the English tradition with 


the sans géne of the republican tribunal ” 


“A Senator from Boston wearing our ‘ Minerva’ toga, 
a New York Congressman in a ‘ White Light’ chlamys, 
and a Chicago lawmaker in an Armour-proof limitation.” 


We have changed all this. For the past three weeks we 
have been measuring the Supreme Court justices and try- 
ing various effects upon them, until we now have a cos- 
tume which is not only in good taste, but pleasant to the 
eye. 

It will be readily understood that the design for an or- 
dinary Congressman must be somewhat different from that 
of a Cabinet officer. Our artists—each one of whom has 
made a special study of our political conditions, history, 
etc—have designed these costumes especially to bring 
out the idea of the peculiar kind of dignity which attaches 
to each office; and the result is that we have been getting 
telegrams of congratulation from all over the country at- 

tendant upon the _ new _- sartorial 
régime. 

Up to the present time we have 
created costumes for the following: 

Corporation Lawyer. Pelisse of 
maroon-colored chinchilla with brass 
braid on the front two inches wide; 
pantaloons of crushed salmon-colored 
velvet; and moleskin boots. 

Ordinary Congressman, Lounging 

CLaystis’) costume (for use in tariff discussions) 
of corduroy mother hubbard com- 
pletely enveloping figure; pigskin slip- 
pers and a cavalier skull-cap orna- 
mented with Wall Street ticker de- 
signs. 

Supreme Court Justices. Knee 
breeches of cerulean blue watered silk 
with flowing anterior, blouse effect; 
bronze-colored chiffon shirt waist, and 
over all a Roman toga of violet crépe 
de soie bifurcated in rear; black satin 
high boots, and an official wig com- 
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posed of eight ornamental rats with 
white ermine bows. 

Senator. Eton jacket of white 
broadcloth, with skin-tight green crépe 
pantaloons, Chesterfield coat over all, 
made of white pointed fox with shrimp- 
pink revers and Walter Raleigh wine- 
colored peak hat of velveteen, with 
large willow plume. 

We are having some trouble in se- 
curing costumes for members of the 
Cabinet, but expect to please and de- 
light them a little later as much as we 
have all the others whose costumes 
are now ready. 

Mr. Wickersham has been closeted 
with our artist now for several days. 
Up to the present time we have only 
succeeded in making him a suit of 
United States Steel pajamas, but we 
hope to have the rest of his wardrobe 
ready very soon. 

It will not be long before visitors 
to Washington will be able to locate a 
lobbyist, a pension lawyer, or even a 
Vice-President merely by the clothes 
they wear. 

We have just received the follow- 
ing telegram from President Taft, who 
is temporarily visiting in the White 
House: 

“Make me duplicate costume at 
once. One I am wearing at present 
needs cleaning and pressing. Has been 
so much admired I do not like to 
wear anything else. Can you secure 
something for everyday wear which 
would convey idea of my amiable dis- 
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position and extreme readiness to be 
on the right side of everything? Your 
conception of art in clothes marks new 
era in American history. In course 
of time I believe that public officials 
will not have to make any speeches, 
but merely by donning a new suit of 
clothes can typify their attitude. Am 
looking forward to this period with 
great joy. Address me care of Gen- 
eral Delivery, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, for next three days. 
“W. BR. Tarr.” 


Our friends, notably the mayors of 
some of our prominent American 
cities, will have to wait until we get 
the national costume idea going before 
we can promise to take up the matter 
with them. 

It should be understood that artists 
who are capable of creating proper de- 
signs in order to express your indi- 
viduality are very scarce, and at pres- 
ent practically our whole force is in 
Washington working night and day to 
fill orders. 

We are going to make an exception, 
however, and are now designing a 
special creation for Mayor Gaynor. 
We have already submitted to him 
about forty different designs, but he 
has not received these with marks of 
great favor. Our last artist, in fact, 
was playfully thrown out of the win- 
dow by the Mayor in one of his de- 
lightfully temperamental moods. This 
has made us, however, only the more 
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anxious to get something that will 
suit him, and we believe that when he 
finally dons our costume it will make 
a new man of him. Other mayors 
throughout the country, by waiting 
until his costume is ready, will also 
have an opportunity to copy him. 

Meanwhile we are not neglecting the 
ladies. .We have just designed a spe- 
cial costume for a San Francisco suf- 
fragette that is expected to mark a 
new stage in the history of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Life’s Fashion Reform League. 


Morse 


HERE is one way in which the ar- 
gument between Charles W. Morse 

and the President can be settled, but 
we hope it won’t come to that. It is 
doubtful if Morse’s imprisonment has 
had much effect to convince him that 
his methods as a banker were unlaw- 
ful; still, as soon as is consistent with 
decency, we would like to see him let 
out. He was sentenced for fifteen 
years. If he is pardoned after about 
three years of confinement—would not 
that be about right? The trouble with 
the efforts made to get a pardon for 
him has been that they have carried 
with them too much implication that it 
was wrong ever to have sent him up. 
The President thinks it was not wrong, 
and doubtless objects to any use of the 
pardoning power that would convey a 
different impression. 
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A Conundrum of Politics 


HERE are still about ten million Jews on earth who 
have not yet selected this country to be their home. 
Probably not more than nine million will ever settle here, 
but when even that many more come, and are assimilated 
(which, of course, will take time), what will be the effect 
upon our national and polit- 
ical character? Shall we be 
thriftier, more calculating, 
more, or less, volatile, grasp- 
ing, generous, scrupulous, 
agreeable? 

Perhaps if we had more 
voting Jews in our popula- 
tion it would not have been 
so easy to pass the Sherwood 
Dollar-a-Day Civil War Pen- 
sion bill through the House. 
If our voters were a little 
more capable of arithmetical 
calculation, and somewhat 
more exacting in their views 
about the disposition of pub- 
lic moneys, that bill would 
have had a much more care- 
ful scrutiny. The papers say 
it will not become a law, even 
though, as has not yet hap- 
pened at this writing, it 
passes the Senate. Certainly 
it should not, for it is an ex- 
travagant and _ unjustifiable 
measure. But, after all, it is 
debatable whether an_ in- 
crease of Jewish voters would 
stiffen our electorate against 
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lation. Not that we know of in historical times have 
enough of them had a voice in any government to know 
what their governmental value and inclination is. 


An Advertisement 


| par achderwelige-p-ry Anyone having a little surplus 
happiness will find it to his interest to communicate 
with the undersigned. Lady 
with plenty of money is will- 
ing to pay liberally for hap- 
piness. It must be real hap- 
piness. Have tried all the 
other kinds, such as pet dogs, 
bridge, seaside hotels, ex- 
treme fashions, glittering 
jewelry, social climbing, di- 
vorces, snobbery, novel read- 
ing, scandal-mongering, shop- 
ping, etc. I think I’d like to 
change these for something 
useful, something that would 
make me loved by those with 
whom I come in _ contact. 
Something that will make me 
admired for what I do, ra- 
ther than for what I’ve got. 
Address Ida L. Rich, Child- 
less Villa, Long Greenside. 


Share and Share Alike, or 
the Brotherhood of Man 


*TYAPA, what does arbitra 
tion mean?” 

“Tt means that when two 

powers of equal strength get 

hold of a smaller country, 


extravagant measures, for, “Oh, believe me, if all those endearing young they agree to divide it 








politically, Jews are a specu- charms ” equally.” 
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La Follette Calls for Votes 


for Women 


I say that the women have as much right 
to the ballot as the men. Do you know 
that there are 7,000,000 women in this 
country earning their living by day wages, 
and they are adding to the wealth of the 
nation? For this reason they have a moral 
right to have a voice in the questions of 
sanitation and all that goes to improve liv- 
ing conditions of the home, which are gov- 
erned by legislation.—Senator La Follette 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


UT, Senator, women have also as 
much right as men to trousers and 
short hair, as well as to the ballot. The 
question is whether the mass of women 
want any of these things. There are 
some, we know, that want them all, 
and much more of the same kind, but 
do the mass of women want them, 
Senator? 

Suppose it is true, as you say, that 
there are seven million women in the 
country earning their living by day 
wages, and adding to the wealth of 
the nation. One would think to hear 
you that they were all ready to quit 
unless they got the ballot. But how 
many of them do you suppose care a 
hang about the vote? How many of 
them do you suppose are of voting 
age? How many are transient and 
temporary wage-earners who will 
marry presently and quit wage-earn- 
ing? 

And, Senator, how about the twenty 
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“ §KIRMISHING ORDER 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ALL NATURAL COVER 


million adult women in the country 
who are not wage-earners, but wives, 
mothers, housekeepers? Do you mean 
that they are not earning their living 
and adding to the wealth of the nation, 
and that they are of less importance 
and less worthy to be considered than 
the seven million wage-earners? “ For 
this reason,” you say, for the reason 
that they are wage-earners, the seven 
million (most of whom don’t care a 
hill of beans for the vote) have a 
moral right to a voice about questions 
of sanitation and the living conditions 
of the home which are governed by 
legislation. But they have a voice as 
it is, though not a vote, about questions 
that are governed by legislation, and 
for about nine-tenths of the questions 
of sanitation and the living conditions 
of the home, they are themselves—each 
for herselfi—the legislature, the com- 
mittee and the executive, all in one. 
Go chase yourself, Senator! You 
are not very persuasive in this argu- 
ment for women’s votes. If the twenty- 
odd million women really want to vote 
they will probably vote, but it is im- 
portant that they should not be dragged 
by their ears into premature ac- 
ceptance of the suffrage at the in- 





stance of out-of-a-job women whom 
the vote won't really help, and of poli- 
ticians whose trade is in votes and who 
hope to get them easier and cheaper 
if the supply is watered. 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 
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I BEG YOUR PARDON, MADAME, BUT YOUR FACE 
LOOKS SO FAMILIAR.” 

“THAT IS NOT SURPRISING, I ASSURE YOU. I AM 
THE HEROINE OF FORTY SHORT STORIES, FIVE BEST SELL- 
ERS AND EIGHT SERIALS RUNNING NOW. I POSE FOR MR. 
FLAGIBSTY, THE ILLUSTRATOR.” 


Why Go to School ? 
M® HERBERT A. THORPE of Staten Island is evi- 


dently—so far as the authorities are concerned—an 
intensely disagreeable person. He is the father of two 
children—perfectly healthy children at that. 

These children have been refused admittance to the 
public schools of New York because Mr. Thorpe refuses 
to permit them to be vaccinated. 

The idea of vaccination is distasteful to Mr. Thorpe, 
not only on general principles, which appear perfectly plain 
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to some misguided people, but also because of certain ex- 
periences which Mr. Thorpe himself has had in the past. 

And quite singular to relate—a thing indeed which may 
seem reprehensible in itseli—Mr. Thorpe has an affection- 
ate regard for his own children, and so he has brought 
suit against the authorities for ten thousand dollars’ dam- 
ages because of their refusal to admit two perfectly 
healthy children to the public schools. 

It is really rather an interesting situation. On the one 
hand, we have a stringent law which states that chil- 
dren are obliged to go to school, and if they stay away 
from school they are punished for truancy. In case this 
offense is persisted in, the parents may even be sent to 
jail for keeping them out of school. 

On the other hand, there doesn’t seem to be anything 
in the Constitution of the United States which compels a 
perfectly healthy person to have injected into his system 
a poison whose fatal results have been manifested in so 
many instances. 

Mr. Thorpe naturally feels that in case everybody else 
is vaccinated who wishes to be, assuming this treatment is a 
preventive of smallpox, that his children are, therefore, the 
only ones who are running any risk, and, as a consequence, 
they ought not to be kept out of the public schools. 

At any rate, the idea that any healthy child shall be 
refused a public education, compelling his parents not only 
to pay his taxes, but also undergo the expense of private 
tutoring, is an exhibition of injustice that is offensive to 
every American. 

















“NOW SEE WHAT YE GET FOR COMIN’ OUT WITH- 
OUT YER RUBBERS” 
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Talks With Great People 


E came up to Mr. Aldrich standing on the steps of 
the Capitol and, grabbing him by the arm, led him 
off behind a pillar. 

“Look here, old man,” we exclaimed, “what are you 
trying to do with this Government, anyway?” 

Senator Aldrich drew himself up proudly. 

“T’m trying to save the American people from another 
panic that is likely to happen in the near future,” he said. 
“Now my central bank scheme has the endorsement of 
everybody worth while.” 

We forced him down on one of the railings. 

“Let’s talk this thing over frankly,” we said. “In the 
first place, you know your reputation is against you. They 
say that the rubber business was very much to your dis- 
credit.” 

“Don’t I know more about finances than any other man 
in the country? Possibly excepting Canfield or Dick 
Croker. Don’t I know what a central bank would do in 
emergencies?” 

“Well, what would it do?” 

“Tt wouid provide an elastic currency that would en- 
able us to tide over any crisis that would happen.” 

“That’s what you might call the stretching process?” 

“Weil, yes.” 

“Very well, Mr. Aldrich; and who benefits by the 
stretching process either way?” 

“Why, the people who want to benefit. The people who 





JAMES INOUTCOMERY FACE 


“TLet’s talk this thing over frankly ” 


are really running the country, including myself, Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and a few other disinterested philan- 
thropists. Weil, it’s going through,” he said stolidly, as 
he looked up at the Capitol dome. 

“Well, Mr. Aldrich, in these days, nothing succeeds like 
nerve, and you've got it!” 

















It's Coming, Posterity ! 


EW YORK owes about one bil- 
lion dollars. That is, to the ex- 
tent of about one billion dollars, New 
York has not been able to pay as it 
went. Although it has full power to 
collect taxes, it has never collected 
enough. It has never lived within its 
income. As a consequence, or perhaps 
as an alternative, this big proud city 
has gone to private individuals and 
borrowed money, and for this humble 
act it must, of course, pay handsomely 
in the form of interest. 

When does New York expect to pay 
off this debt? Or is debt, eternal and 
ever-increasing, a necessary part of a 
civilized municipality. E..O. F. 











*@YHILDREN, who is your father?” 





AD INFINITUM 


Mr. Younghusband: 1 WISH, MARIE, YOU WOULDN’T INSIST ON 
COMING TO THESE MIRROR-LINED RESTAURANTS 


“Why, he’s the man who stays 
at home with us on Sundays.” 
“And your mother?” 
“She is the lady he tells us about.” 
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Punctilious Perkins: M1sS EUNICE, AS MY COAT TAILS ARE CAUGHT, YOU'LL EXCUSE MY NOT RISING, WON'T You? 


Medicine for Anti-Semitism 


ARY ANTIN’S piece in the January Atlantic Monthly 

is good medicine for excessive anti-Jewish antip- 

athy. She came to Boston, a Jewish child, with her family 
from Poland. She tells all about it, especially how she 
went to the public schools and what she got there. Her 
writing is itself the surprising evidence of what she 
learned, and the feelings she expresses are reassuring evi- 
dence that there are Polish Jews whom it is worth while 


for our country to assimilate. A store of gratitude is not 
so ill a thing to add to the resources of this nation, if only 
it persists a little while as gratitude, and does not turn too 
soon to sentiments much more aggressive and much less 
helpful. 


Satished 
ie HERE’S no rest for the wicked.” 


“Well, they don’t want any; they’d rather keep 
at it.” 
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New York Result of Captain Cook’s Travels 


sf HE drama takes us 
oe 






show everywhere and this 
< x OSS _ time it follows the flag. 
- 3 seas! ie ~~ or rather precedes it, to 
“~s © the Hawaiian Islands. The time 
” of “The Bird of Paradise,” by 
Mr. Richard Walton Tully, is 
the period just before the 
<  »» United States had started on its 
, career of world expansion and 
DS ' when we were making up our 
“iv = * minds whether we would annex those dots in 
et = the mid-Pacific which in the older geogra- 
“5 : phies were called the Sandwich Islands and 
furnished feeble puns to the negro minstrels 
of a generation back. 

“The Bird of Paradise” achieves that most difficult . of 
qualities in our time, novelty of scene. Great effort has been 
made to reproduce the loius-eating atmosphere of the islands 
in the days before American enterprise had introduced labor 
troubles, politics, matrimony and other luxuries of modern 
civilization. The amiable natives had been pestered a good 
deal by missionaries but, in spite of that pleasure-killing 
gentry, had been able to retain much of the capacity to enjoy 
the beauties and bounties which nature lavished on their 
environment. A play must have pretty centinuous action, 
but in spite of that the author and his mechanical and artis- 
tic interpreters succeed in conveying a fair notion of what 
life was in those tempting and enervating surroundings. 


eT OSI 


ITH all that has been done for “The Bird of Para- 
dise ” by the author and his aids, it would have failed 
in a large part of its message without the peculiar and po- 
tent abilities of Miss Laurette Taylor. To the part of the 
native Hawaiian princess, the last of her line, she brings a 
personality which has always seemed somewhat exotic, a 
quality which in this case fits in admirably with the char- 
acter of the only partly civilized native beauty. Miss Tay- 
lor is naturally a comedienne and this, too, is not amiss in 
a portrayal which has its mirth-provoking as well as emo- 
tional and pathetic sides. At the hands of her -American 
lover she meets the same treatment that gives “ Madame 
Butterfly ” its tragic note, but the author here has made the 
inevitable climax, instead of a dramatic finale, a scenic pic- 
ture in which the heroine’s unhappy ending is an impressive 
stage picture, displaying the crater of Kilauea with that vol- 
cano in eruption. The ending had to be unhappy, and in a 
day when that kind of a finish is held to be fatal to a play 
it was an ingenious idea to sugar-coat it for our discerning 
public with scenic effect. 
Mr. Morosco—a new name among New York producers, 


’ 


but creditably known on the Pacific slope—rhas given the play 
not only a fine production, but an excellent cast throughout. 
Mr. Guy Bates Post, in picturing the unregenerate days of 
Ten-Thousand-Dollar Dean, a beach-comber, gave a realis- 
tic picture of that class of human wrecks familiar in fiction 
but new to the stage. Mr. Lewis S. Stone gave a really con- 
vincing demonstration of the process of physical and mental 
decay that comes from the yielding of the American to the 
enervating and destructive influences of the South Sea cli- 
mate with its ease of life and indulgence in the seductive 
kava. Mr. Theodore Roberts found congenial material in 
the part of a bluff and domineering American sugar planter, 
and Miss Pamela Gaythorne was an attractive girl of con- 
ventional type, American except for her decidedly British 
accent. 

PFS 


OT the least part of the realistic effect is gained by the 
employment of a number of native musicians and sing- 

ers who supply to the action an almost continuous under- 
current of the sweetly plaintive Hawaiian airs and harmony. 
One of the most effective bits in the piece was the indiffer- 
ence of these truly musical people to the unpleasant hymn- 





Susceptible Cop: aw, WoT’s THE USE OF ARGUIN’? ANY- 
BODY CAN SEE THAT THE LADY’S RIGHT 
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tunes with which the missionaries sought 
to supplant the beauty of the native 
music. Trouble, too, has been taken by 
the producer to import Polynesian prop- 
erties and costumes, even the window 
hangings being made of the South Sea 
tapa cloth, which is said to be made of 
bark masticated into pulp by the women 
of the islands. 

The play tells a story with a theme 
new ¢o our stage and tells it cogently 
and in iateresting fashion. In one place, 
a supper scene at a Waikiki villa, it 
seems as though it might be of advan- 
tage to the action to cut out some of the 
“chauffeur stuff,” which in the slang of 
the present-day dramatist means unes- 
sential talk and business introduced to 
lighten up the general tone. 

All in all, “The Bird of Paradise” 
is an interesting play with the unusual 
“punch ” of distinct novelty. 
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R. GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW furnished the ma- 
terial for the Yale men’s annual 
dramatic invasion of New York. 
The Yale Dramatic Association 
always tries to do something 
worth while in an educationally 
dramatic way instead of dish- 
ing up to outsiders college fun 
which, no matter how interesting 
to the performers and their intimate 
friends, is apt to be uninteresting to other 
folks. “The Devil’s Disciple,” with 
which Mr. Richard Mansfield introduced 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw to the Amer- 
ican stage, was the material chosen. 
Dealing with Colonial life in New Eng- 
land, it was appropriate for the repre- 
sentatives of a New England university, 
and is almost sufficiently strong as a 
play to bear up under the handicap of 
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‘I WANT A DOG COLLAR, PLEASE.” 
‘yYES’M. WHAT SIZE SHIRT DOES 
HE WEAR?” 
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having the female parts taken by young 
men who, no matter how feminine they 
may be in looks, destroy the illusion the 
moment they open their mouths to speak. 

Harvard is trying to teach some of 
its students to write plays. Yale seems 
to be going in more for the acting end 
of the game, a practical result being that 
one of its recent graduates who was a 
prominent actor of the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation is now studying at the Paris Con- 
servatoire with a view to taking up act- 
ing for his life work. Both movements 
promise an access to the American the- 
atre of some of the education it needs. 





ROM one side we have knowledge of 
the efforts of theatrical managers to 
boost the price of tickets by the aid of 
speculators and by straight announce- 
ment of an increased tariff; on the other 
we have an advertised reduction in the 
price of some seats in first-class theatres 
and rumors that those who know how 
can get the best in several houses at a 
liberal reductiom from the posted tariff. 
Perhaps some day managers will realize 
that Baxter street methods in disposing 
of their merchandise are not likely to 
prove popular in the long run and while 
they may not actually kill the goose, it 








Astor—Mr. Raymond Hitchcock as_ the 
star and comedian of amusing musical show. 

Belasco—“‘ The Return of Peter Grimm. 
Mr. David Warfield and good support in in- 
teresting drama with a returned spirit for 
its hero. 

Bijou—Mr. Wilton Lackaye and his reper- 
tory company in ‘‘ The Right to Happiness.” 
Notice later. 

Broadway—*‘ The Wedding Trip.” Well 
sung opera, with agreeable score by Mr. 
Reginald De Koven. 

asino—“ Sumurum.” Notice later. 

Century—‘‘ The Garden of Allah.” The 
mysterious charm of the Desert of Sahara 
and its environs making a spectacular back- 
ground for an interesting drama. 

Cohan’s—*“ The Little Millionaire.” Mu- 
sical show exploiting the abilities of Mr. 
George M. Cohan and his family. 

Comedy—* Bunty Pulls the Strings.” Un- 
usual and laughable comedy, Scotch and ad- 
mirably acted. 

Criterion—Mr. James K. Hackett in ‘‘ The 
Grain of Dust.” Love making and muck 
raking combined in a fairly interesting 
drama of the day. 

Daly’s—“ The Bird of Paradise,’”? by Mr. 
R. W. Tully. See above. 

Empire—Ethel Barrymore in “The Wit- 
ness for the Defence.”’ Anglo-Indian society 
drama with a murder mystery as its theme. 
Of about average interest as a play and in 
its acting. 

Fulton—Mr. William Collier in “ Take My 
Advice.” Lightweight comedy made laugh- 
able by the star’s ability as a comedian. 

Gaiecty—*‘ The First Lady in the Land.” 
Well written American historical play, with 
a good company headed by Elsie Ferguson 
as Dolly Madison, 
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“TRUE To Life” 


is quite probable that they will diminish 
the regular output of golden eggs. 
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S Superintendent of Buildings Miller 
responsible for the safety of the the- 

atregoing public against fire and panic? 
If not, who is? Metcalfe. 
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Garrick—“ The Senator Keeps House.’ 

Globe—Mr. Eddie Foy in “Over the 
River.”’ Notice later. 

Harris—‘“‘ The Talker.” Notice later. 

Herald Square—‘* The Million.’”” Elemen- 
tary but very laughable French farce. 

Hippodrome—“ Around the World.” For- 
eign scenes, ballet and spectacle. 

Hudson—Mme. Simone in “ The Return 
from Jerusalem.” Notice later. 

Knickerbocker—“ Kismet.”’ The fine act- 
ing of Mr. Otis Skinner, with an unusually 
brilliant and effective background of Oriental 
life woven into picturesque drama. 

Lyceum—*“ The Marionettes.”” Comedy of 
the domestic triangle from the French, with 
the attractive personality and curious meth- 
ods of Nazimova as the main feature. 

Lyric—* Little Boy Blue.” Pleasant and 
well presented musical show. 

Maxine Elliott’ s—Grace George in “ Just 
to Get Married.” Very light Eoelish com- 
edy, with the star’s comedy work as its re- 
deeming feature. 

Park—“ The Quaker Girl.” Pretty. music, 
pretty girls and a rather - book in Lon- 
don musical show. 

Playhouse—“ Bought and Paia For.” Fun 
and pathos mingled in a well played drama 
of to-day. 

Republic—“* The Woman.” Political life 
in Washington as the background for an un- 
usually interesting and well-staged play. 

Thirty-ninth Street—“ A Butterfly on the 
Wheel.” Notice later. 

Wallack’s—Mr. George Arliss admirably 
portrays Disraeli in pleasant play. 

Winter Garden—Annette Kellermann and 
Gaby Deslys with Russian ballet as the lead- 
ing features of a big show comprised of 
vaudeville and extravaganza. 
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Lire 


Tom Johnson and Bernard Shaw 


OMEBODY has said somewhere that autobiography is 
the most difficult department of fiction. Which is 
probably no joke. There is certainly no class of stories 
that more closely resemble the little girl with the cu 1. 
For autobiographies seldom do things by halves. When 
they are good they are very, very good. And when they 
are bad they are stolid. But remember that not only does 
the ordinary author labor under the great technical dis- 
advantage of never getting but a single try at this par- 
ticular literary form, but in addition he is forced to 
take for his hero a man that he is generally too close 


selficonscious book that makes the blood tingle and the 
heart swell and not unseldom makes us shamefacedly 
aware of our own recent blindness and of our present civic 
sloth. I honestly believe that there must be something 
wrong with any live American who can read it unmoved. 

Shaw, on the other hand, has circumvented the auto- 
biographic difficulties with typical Shavian effrontery and 
success by the outwardly absurd but really very logical de- 
vice of getting some one else to write his autobiography for 
him. Six years ago Professor Henderson, who was pre- 
paring to write a short book about Shaw, wrote to head- 





to to see in any kind of 
perspective. 

Two recent volumes, 
Tom L. Johnson’s “My 
Story” (Huebsch, $2), and 
Archibald Henderson’s 
“George Bernard Shaw, 
His Life and Works, a 
Critical Biography (Au- 
thorized),” (Stewart & 
Kidd Company, Cincinnati, 
$5), not only solve these 
difficulties in characteristic 
and _ satisfactory fashion, 
but, in addition to giving us 
a synthetic and summarized 
understanding of two dy- 
namic characters, give us a 
side line on the develop- 
ment that has been going 
on in our own attitudes to- 
ward the thought of our 
times. It is a fine thing to 
grow. But it is also use- 
ful to measure up now and 
again. And to be brought 
face to face, as we are in 
each of these books, with 
our past partial understand- 
ings and our past crude 
misjudgments, is like back- 
ing up after a few years 
against the pencil-marked 
pillar on the old porch and 
seeing with our own eyes 
the inches that have been 
added to our stature. 

Sturdy, pioneering Tom 
Johnson — the fighting 


Mayor of Cleveland, who, 
David-like, with the city 
council for a sling and 


street railway franchises 
for pebbles, faced and 
feazed the giant Privilege 
—gets over the autobio- 
graphical difficulties by the 
same method that he got 
over sO many greater ones, 
namely, by refusing to see 
them. And the result is a 
big, forceful, simple, un- 


~onfidential 
Book Guide 


The Bargain Book, by Charles E. Jerningham and Lewis 
3ettany. Chapters on the chances of collecting and the 
changes wrought by American buying in the English market. 





The Fool in Christ, by Gerhart Hauptmann. A wonderful 
study of the Christ spirit presented in the supposed history 
of a present day German peasant. 


The Fruitful Vine, by Robert Hichens. A morbidly melan- 
cholic melodrama disguised as a pressing parental problem. 
The lackadaisical liaison of a saint without honor. 


The Gods and Mr. Perrin, by, Hugh Walpole. A “ tragy- 
comedy” of the masters’ hall in an English school. An 
amusing novel of an unusual type. 


Hail and Farewell, by George Moore. The first volume 
of a trilogy in which the writer uses his own connection with 
the Irish theatre as the material for an impressionistic inter- 
pretation of Ireland. 


The Indian Lily, by Hermann Sudermann. Seven remark- 
able stories, the more important of which deal with various 
types of women. 


Jennie Gerhart, by Theodore Dreiser. A _ big, naturalistic 
novel presenting, in spite of frequent crudities of execution, 
a level-eyed and big-hearted picture of homely lives. 


Laughter, by Henri Bergson. A philosophical game of 
hare and hounds. The author, with delightful deftness and 
crystalline clarity, tracks the meaning of laughter and the 
nature of the comic through the mazes of the human mind, 
while we tag along and think we’re doing it. 


A Likely Story, by William De Morgan. A sort of fic- 
tional club sandwich with a slice of fifteenth century Italian 
romance occultly introduced between two contemporary Lon- 
don love affairs. 


The Money Moon, by Jeffery Farnol. A young million- 
aire’s excursion into Arcadia. A somewhat sticky cake with 
some real raisins in it. 


The Man Who Understood Women, by, Leonard Merrick. 
The adventures of three impecuious artists of the Latin 
Quarter, set forth in sixteen good short stories. 


Mother, by Kathleen Norris. A picture of a middle-class 
American home that for once is pleasing both the tough- and 
the tender-minded. 


Peter and Wendy, by J. M. Barrie. The story of “ Peter 
Pan” as the author would have written it for publication in 
novel form. As original and delightful a thing as the play. 


Travels in the Confederation, 1783-4, by Johann David 
Schoepf. The interesting journal of an ex-surgeon of Hes- 
sian troops at the close of the Revolution. 


The Two-Gun Man, by Charles Alden Seltzer. A cowboy 
tale that offers the unusual combination of “something do- 
ing” and somebody doing it. 





quarters for some desired 
data. Shaw, seeing an op- 
portunity, immediately over- 
whelmed his would-be biog- 
rapher with literally “in- 
side” information. A sort 
of partnership followed, 
Shaw furnishing Hender- 
son with autobiographical 
material of all varieties and 
Henderson furnishing Shaw 
with a personified and ob- 
jectified Public Opinion. 
And now the two of them 
together furnish us with a 
treatise which, while it does 
not exactly fuse these in- 
compatible .elements, at 
least places them in a mu- 
tually illuminating juxtapo- 
sition. This is an arrange- 
ment in which there are 
three parties at interest; 
Shaw, Henderson and our- 
selves. And although, the 
outcome being a compro- 
mise, we have each had to 
sacrifice something, the re- 
sult is, on the whole emi- 
nently satisfactory. The 
volume contains the nearest 
approach that Shaw has 
made to a co-ordinated self- 
revelation. It contains the 
only earnest, honest, unas- 
suming and comprehensive 
attempt that any writer, not 
self-supposedly among the 
elect, has made at Shavian 
estimate and interpretation. 
The “elfish impudence” 
and plodding pertinacity of 
the collaborators comple- 
ment each other, and if the 
book does not enable us to 
see G. B. S. either quite 
steadily or quite whole, it 
does present him to us 


for the first time in a logi- 

cal and comprehendible re- 

lationship to his generation. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 
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THE MORE VOTES FOR WOMEN, THE MORE FOR ME 


Mrs. Pankhurst at Harvard 


N page 176 of this issue is a letter 
from Mr. Olmstead, president 
of the Harvard Male League for 
Woman Suffrage, about something that 
was said last month in LiFe about 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit to Harvard, 
and the failure of the Harvard au- 
thorities to provide a hall for her to 
speak in. Lire spoke of her as “ un- 
invited,” and Mr. Olmstead says that’s 
wrong, because the Harvard Male 
League had invited her. Well, well, 
that was an invitation, to be sure, but 
when the Harvard League for Promo- 
tion of Mills lately asked Mr. Jack 
Johnson of the Reno mill out to Cam- 
bridge, it was not felt that it belonged 
to the Corporation to lend him San- 
ders Theatre, though he could easily 
have filled it. 
Our “doubt if the Harvard Corpo- 
ration would furnish a hall to any 


campaigning politician working for his 
party” is fairly weakened by Mr. 
Olmstead’s citation of the ‘case of 
Senator Bourne. It looks as though 
the Corporation used discrimination, 
showing hospitality to some speakers, 
denying it to others. 

Then why did they deny it to Mrs. 
Pankhurst? 

Perhaps out of sheer kindness and 
good nature, perceiving that Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s errand was agitation and 
that it would be better promoted (as 
it was) by denying her a hall than by 
granting one. Or perhaps it was be- 
cause Mrs. Pankhurst is the mother 
(or at least the grandmother) of mili- 
tant methods in furtherance of the 
suffrage cause, just as Mrs. Carrie 
Nation was of militant methods in the 
cause of prohibition. When Mrs. 
Carrie lectured at Yale it was not in 
a college hall, but at Heublein’s. If 
the Men’s League for Prohibition had 


invited her to lecture at Harvard we 
don’t believe a college hall could have 
been had for her. Our understanding 
is that Mrs. Pankhurst has given 
ample evidence that she shares the 
sentiments of the late Mrs. Nation 
about methods in agitation, to wit: 
“If the men won’t do what you think 
they ought to do, give them the axe!” 
It is not hard for us to understand, 
though it may be for Mr. Olmstead, 
why the Harvard authorities should 
have preferred not to lend their offi- 
cial countenance to a speaker whose 
position is that the way to change the 
law is to stir people up to break it. 
That is revolution, and, of course, a 
university has its responsibilities. 

But we observe that Miss, or Mrs., 
Alice Carpenter of Boston, has writ- 
ten a letter to the Boston Herald in 
which she quotes President Lowell as 
saying to her: “Although there have 

(Concluded on page 182) 
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Lares 


Life’s Family Album 





B. Cory Kilvert 


H——.” 

It was a bright day in the year 
of i911 and the sun sent its rays 
athwart the speckled landscape as we 
descended upon Central Valley, Orange 
County, New York, and slanting along, 
came to a tall, handsome young man 
who was hanging clothes out to dry on 
the line. 

“Can it be——?” 
we gazed upon him. 

Both of us looked around fearfully. 
There was no one in sight. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “it is indeed I 
—the unhappy man who drew the cover 
of. 


we murmured, as 





o Stay! ” we muttered. “Do not say 
the fatal word. Let the past bury its 
dead. You still live.” 

“Am I not still drawing pictures for 
LIFE? ” 

“And how do you feel? 

He drew himself up to his full height, 

“Quite improperly proper, I 
you.” 

“ Are you ever going to do it again?” 

“Never! Masterpieces do not repeat 
themselves.” 

We gazed upon him admiringly. Here 
was the man who had excited the envy 


” 


assure 





and admiration and scorn of a continent. 
“Let us approach this matter,” we 
said glibly and with an enforced calm- 


ness, “as if it were of no consequence. 
In the first place, where were you 
born?” 


“In Canada.” 

“ Ah, that is something. 
are not an American!” 

“Look here,” he said. ‘“ What are 
you driving at? Is this an interview or 
an appreciation?” 

We hastened to explain. 

“We assure you, Mr. Kilvert,” we re- 
plied, “we didn’t mean it. We are 
more than proud of you. Why, haven’t 
you satirized the very thing that we 
most decry?” 

“Well, go on.” 

“You didn’t tell us when you 
born? ” 

“ They tell me that it was on the four- 
teenth of April, 1879.” 


At least you 


were 


tP” 


“What is your favorite amusemen 
“Not growing up.” 
“And you have 


studied ——.”” 


“At the Art Student’s League.” 

“What is your recipe for being a 
successful artist? ” 

“To draw the thing as one sees it 
for the good of things as they are.” 

“And your favorite motto?” 

"awe 


The Memoirs of Solomon 
Grundy 
(Transcribed) 


OLOMON GRUNDY, an actor on 
Sunday, 

Married on Monday, 

Divorced on Tuesday, 

Married on Wednesday, 

Divorced on Thursday, 

Married on Friday, 

Divorced on Saturday— 

And now repeat, commencing 
' Monday. 


with 


IR, did I understand you to call 
me a liar?” 
“No, sir; I believe 
tion of energy.” 


in the conserva 





Barber: 
THIRSTY MAN, BUT TAKE IT 


IHTERE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY WHERE 


WELL, SIR, I AIN'T eggsackly WHAT you 
FROM ME—I’D 
I’VE GOT YOU. 





WOULD CALL A BLOOD- 


HATE TO HAVE ONE 0’ THESE 
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THE DOGE OF VENICE 


TEDDIAGO AND TAFTEMONA 


Life’s Presidential Candidates 


E beg leave to present the name of Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott for the Presidency in 1912. This man is very 
fond of Presidents and he has spent a lifetime in uplift- 
ing the American people; and considering the fact that his 
work has been unofficial, he has done very well. Although 
his enemies may say that he has not uplifted us very far, 
nevertheless none can deny that a feeling of weekly exal- 
tation is included in every subscription to the Outlook. 
What we need in the Presidential chair is a man not 
only who can be sweet tempered and mild and prayerful 
himself, but who can keep us sweet tempered and mild and 
orderly no matter how high the trusts may raise the cost 
of living. In view of the present unrest, we need a rest- 
ful man as the titular head of the Government. 


Blood is Thicker— 


RS. FINNEGAN (reading newspaper): I see the 
Government is going to make them Roos-ians do 
justice to the Jews. ‘They disarve it. 
FINNEGAN (smoking): Indeed, they do. I wad like to 
do justice to wan or two of them meself. 


Suffragists Pro and Con 


OMAN suffragists are women who need something, 

but they do not know what it is. In the absence of 

better information they think they need the vote. In this 

they are mistaken. If they are rich, the vote will do 

them no harm. If they are poor, the vote will do them 

no good. The experience of man suffrage has amply 
proved this. 

What the rich women want is happiness. The vote will 
not get them that. The poor women are a little more rea- 
sonable. They want increased material comforts. These 
do not insure happiness, but happiness is impossible with- 
out a comfortable material environment. The vote will 
not get them increased material comforts unless they know 
what to do with it. 

Anti- or non-suffragists are those women who consider 
every minute spent in getting the vote a minute lost in 
getting something they can use to advantage. 


Motto for a Strong-Minded Lady 


T is better to have loved and bossed than never to have 
loved at all. 
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We Are Constzniiyin Receipt of Important Letters Which Are Too Long 
for Our Limited Space. Brevity is Absolutely Essential to Publication 


From Tufts College 


To tHE EpitTor or LIFE: 

In your comment on the criticisms of 
the Call on the “ Forward Movement,” 
you assume that that movement is 
to be based solely on the Sermon on the 
Mount, but you seem to overlook the 
historic fact that Christianity has never 
confined itself to that platform; that in- 
evitably has followed in the train of 
the Sermon on the Mount, Original 
Sin, Eternal Damnation, Predestination, 
Transubstantiation, the Confessional, 
the Divinity of Christ, Doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Immaculate Conception, 
all the Hierarchies, Archbishops and 
Bishops, Popes and Cardinals, Archi- 
mandrites and Patriarchs, and nearly 
all the other hideous superstitions that 
have oppressed humanity ever since the 
rights of individual thinking perished 
with Greece. While the present writer 
does not claim to be a “learned per- 
son,” neither is he an “ignorant Social- 
ist ’”’—yet he sympathizes emphatically 
with the Call in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Cuarves St. CLarr WADE, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

(P. S—You sometimes print letters 
opposing your cherished theories—dare 
you print this?) 


A Shot from Harvard 


Dear LIFE: 

Thanks for enlightening the Harvard 
students about Harvard! Next time we 
hear Senator Bourne lecture in Emer- 
son Hall on the Initiative and Referen- 
dum we shall not be duped, merely by 
the words of the speaker, into the error 
that he is a “ campaigning politician ad- 
dressing the students on a political ques- 
tion.” Your editorial of December 14 
is authority for a major premise: that 
addresses on political questions, for as 
much as they “distract the minds of 
students from subjects” (such as gov- 
ernment) “proper to engage them in 
such a place as Harvard,” will not be 
permitted at Harvard. Minor premise: 
This man is lecturing at Harvard. Ergo: 
This man is not a “ campaigning politi- 
cian addressing the students on a po- 
litical question.” 

We are indebted to that same edito- 
rial for the knowledge that Mrs. Pank- 


hurst was an “uninvited speaker.” I 
trust your other comments on the suf- 
frage question are based on equally ac- 
curate facts. 

You have (in other matters) displayed 
so lively a fancy, when occasion de- 
mands, that I do not hesitate to ask you 
to imagine this—that the Harvard Cor- 
poration has hitherto allowed political 
addresses by political persons, that it 
has hitherto allowed student organiza- 
tions to exercise their own judgment 
about whom they shall listen to, that it 
has hitherto allowed the students to 
listen to their guests in college halls, that 
Mrs. Pankhurst was invited by a student 
organization, and that the corporation, 
in this case, declined to grant a hall. 
What is Lire’s comment on such an 
hypothetical case? 

Yours for free discussion, 
A. S. OLMSTED, 
President Harvard Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., 
December 15, rgrt. 


Modesty Forbids Our Publishing 
This 
Epitor oF LIFE: 

Dear Sir.—While not a listed sub- 
scriber to your estimable magazine, I 
have been a regular reader of it for the 
past four years. After these years of 
careful reading, I want to express to 
you my personal gratification for the 
benefits I have derived, and incidentally 
tell you what I think of LiFe. 

I may not be conservative in the re- 
mark I am about to make, but it is my 
humble and candid opinion just the 
same, that your magazine does more to 
purify the political and social atmos- 
phere of this republic than any five 
other publications together — including 
those which have been especially dedi- 
cated to the work. 

Your criticisms of “ society,” politics, 
“the Administration,” suffragettes, and 
last, but greatest, THE PENSION 
FRAUD, are wholesome and are pre- 
sented in such a way that a man will 
read them and think seriously, whether 
he agrees with you or not. I truly hope 
you will give Champ Clark and his cot- 
erie of vote-seekers a dark brown taste 
in their mouths for several months to 
come for their recent cheap, childish 
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BOOK TITLE ILLUSTRATED: “ THE 
LONG ROLL” 


grandstand play before the G. A. R. 

With all kind wishes for your con- 
tinued and increasing success, I am, 
An appreciative and regular reader, 
Jas. B. SHannon. 


Brownwoop, TEXAS, 
December 23, 1911. 


’ For Reasons 


Tue Epitor or LiFe: 

Dear Sir.—Within the last few days 
it has been brought to my attention that 
there exists a widespread belief that I 
am still a member of the New York 
Anti-Vivisection Society. Will you 
kindly allow me space to say that I, with 
about forty others, resigned from that 
society nearly a year ago and no longer 
have any connection with that organiza- 
tion whatsoever. I wish to state that 
this move was through no diminishment 
of our interest in the anti-vivisection 
cause, but for quite other reasons. 

Maup R. INGERSOLL. 
Vivisection Investigation League. 


New York Cliry, 
December 8. 


To Contestants 

ee that Lire’s_ contest 

closes on January 20, and that the 
picture (which appeared in the last two 
issues) will not be published again 
until it appears with the announcement 
of the winner in the Valentine Num- 
ber, dated February 1. 





























































































The distinctive design of Stoddard-Dayton cars—combined with their reputation 
for extraordinary service rendered to owners under all conditions of road and 
weather—has provoked this comment by manya man seeking the perfect car. All 


ollard Dayton 


cars—whether the six-cylinder Stoddard-Dayton Knight, the Special, the 
Saybrook, or the Savoy—are marked by this distinctive quality, recognizable 
anywhere. This is true of them internally as well as externally. 


UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY, 17 West 61st Street, New York City 


(.Stoddard-Dayton Division) 
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Brutal Thomas 


The worm-eaten chestnut of all 
“ proverbs ” is—well, you know what it 
is—“ Unlucky at cards, lucky at love.” 
If your bridge partner is a bit flirty she 
always goo-goos at you and springs it. 
Then she leads you away to a secluded 
spot. You know. Tommy Treathinger 
was the only one we ever knew to beat 
this game, and that was an accident. 
Here was the way of it: 

“ Are you very lucky at cards? ” asked 
the woman. 

“Very,” said Tommy. 
win.” 

“How about love?” she continued, 
looking arch and kittenish. 

“Lucky again,” plunged Tommy—“ I 
always lose.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“TI always 


Modern Education 


Knicxer: Is Jones well educated? 
Bocxer: He can read a speedometer 
and write a check.—Evening Sun. 





“SHE accepted me on one condition.” 
“And that is?” 
“That she doesn’t get a better offer 
between now and spring.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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SENSATICNS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TO PROPOSE 


Can’t Be Too Careful 


“TIT want,” explained the advertising 
man—“*I want a picture that has the 
idea of speed in it—real speed. I want 
it to go at a regular marathon. But it’s 
got to be new.” 

“Ves, I see,” said the artist, picking 
up a pencil. “ How about Mercury? 
Something like this.” 

He sketched rapidly the figure of the 
messenger of Olympus, winged sandals, 
winged cap, symbolic staff and all. The 
advertising man looked it over approv- 
ingly, 

“Seems all right,” he commented. 
“ But what does it mean? Who’s Mer- 
cury?” 

“Oh, Mercury? He was the speediest 
thing that ever lived,” the artist de- 
clared. “ Mercury was the god of speed, 
you know.” 

But the advertising manager gave one 
long regretful look at the sketch and 
shook his head. 

“Too bad,” he murmured sadly. “ Too 
bad; I like its looks, but it won’t do. 
It won’t do, young man. We can’t get 
mixed up with any one’s religion like 
that.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Greenness Accounted For 


Marks: That new member _ seems 
pretty green for a man who claims to 
be a college graduate. 

Parks: Probably it was an agricul- 
tural college—Boston Transcript. 
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Air Pump . 


@ The only power 
aifpumpthatisrecom- || 
mended and furnished ; 
as regular equipment by any of the lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers. 
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Two of the many new and beautiful designs 
for Studs, Vest Buttons and Cuff Links— 
gold and platinum mounted and of the finest 
workranship—some set with precious stones 
—made by the largest house manufacturing 
fine jewelry in the world. 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


appeal to fastidious dressers as the most 

perfect for wear with stiff bosom shirts. They 

go in like a needle and hold like an anchor; 

, are absolutely free from bother of any 
ind. 


Ask to see them at any of the leading jewelers. 
It your jeweler does not keep them write for name 
of jeweler who does. Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
: 60 Chestnut Street, 


Newark, N. J. 
—Peee 


@ Merely connect the hose to your tire 
—and throw a lever. Gear driven— 
no friction wheel to slip: no spark plug 
to remove. 





Q So constructed that it cannot possibly 
pump oil into the tire to damage the 
rubber: and will inflate any tire to the 
desired pressure in less than three 
minutes, 








Positively guaranteed for one year. 


TAILORED TO FIT THE LEG 


For complete information, send us the 
name of your car. 


KELLOGG MANUFACTURING CO. 
1S CIRCLE STREET :: ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 








The name PARIS:on every 
garter for your protection. 
A.STEIN &CO.MAKERS-CHICACO,USA 
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Why Wait Two Years? 




















The price for either of three models—Touring, Five-Passenger; Torpedo, Four-Passenger; or Roadster, Two- 
Passenger-—is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Disco Self- 
Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, fore-doors, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual system—and all 
things usually listed as extras areincluded. Write for illustrations showing how the New Self-Starting HUDSON 


**33”’ is simpler than any other car. 


Features Similar to Those of the New Self-Starting HUDSON ‘‘33’’ Will Be 
Obtainable on Other Cars Two Years Hence. 

But Until Then—In Other Cars—You Must Submit to Almost 1,000 MORE 
Parts, the Destruction Caused by Dust, Dirt and Grit Getting into the Exposed 
Mechanism— You Will Have to Wait for Self-Starters on Many Cars. 

Automobile engineers work several years ahead of their models. 

This makes it impossible for the features that will be copied from the New Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” to appear generally earlier than next year or the year after. 

But you get now all the advantages that come with simplicity, quietness, dust-proof 
throughout, Self-Starter, Demountable rims and the handsomest car built, if you choose the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON‘33’ 








It is the latest and greatest of the six famous 
cars designed and built by Howard E. Coffin, 
acknowledged America’s leading automobile 
engineer. 

Every one of his famous automobiles have been 
several years in advance of their time. Every one 
a success. Several still sell as leaders in their class. 
In his latest car is embodied a new degree of engi- 
neering progress. Mr. Coffin has always led as a 
designer of progressive ideas. 





The HUDSON starts from the seai—at the 
mere pressure of a button. The self-starter, appro- 
priately, is as simple as the car itself. It weighs 
but 4 pounds, has only 12 parts. 

The motor and all moving parts are dust-proof. 
There are no exposed rods, wires, etc. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 fewer parts are used than on other 
cars. The finish and furnishings are of the highest 
quality. Let us show you other reasons why you 
should choose a New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Baths, Elevators. 





How many apples were eaten by Adam | 
and Eve? We know that Eve 81, and via Naples and Gibraltar. Port Said, 
that Adam 812, total 893. But Adam ; 

8,142 please his wife, and Eve 81242 West Indies 
please Adam, total 89,384. Then again 


Eve 814240fy herself, and Adam also 
8124240fy himself, total, 8,938,480. 





























—Fun. " ~e " a 
Five Delightful Cruises ,°. 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, 
Overheard VENEZUELA and ‘BERMUDA 
“ Heigho!” said Bildad, as Jimpson- Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin 
' a ae See ee sone Screw Steamers: S. S. VICTORIA LUISE, 
verry flashed by in his motor. I wish (36,500 pee. Pe fee ‘ae 25 Days, 
I had an < bile.” and up: S.S. . (12, tons), 
: -emomaaayy 3247 99 ‘ * : | Days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up: 16 
Oh, nonsense, Bill,” said Slathers, Days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 
“What’s the use? You couldn’t afford Every Luxury of Travel. Every refinement 
to keep it.” of Service Insured. 








could afford to sell it.” Boston Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
—Harper’s Weekly. aan 1 ca 

















AN aviator descended in a field and 








said to a rather well-dressed individual : 
“Here, mind my machine a minute, will 
you?” 








“What?” the well-dressed individual 








snarled. “Me mind your’ machine? 
Why, I’m a United States Senator?” 

“Well, what of it?” said the aviator. 
“Tl trust you.”—Argonaut. 















“Whuy are you rushing around so to- 







dav?” In this soap we have caught the fragrance of real violets 
“I'm trying to get something for my Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today 
ee Pa THE ANDREW JerGeNs Co., Dept. X, CINCINNATI, 





~ SPECIAL TRI 
KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of the Ham- 
burg-American service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton 
Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, Electric 
mo . A | = Will leave New York, FEBRU- 

ves éApple ARY 14, 1912, stopping at Madeira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar (¢ hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.), 
Villefranche (14 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (5 days). —. 
} Steamer returns to New York To or from $165 



































Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

















“Had any offers?” Sa UNDERGROUND 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. om “<4 ws GARBAGE RECEIVER 
NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 

In a Pinch, use ALLENS FOOT-EASE, Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Se ar _ —— C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 46 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 




















The Non-Refillable Bottle 


—Its Mission 


Protection for a good whiskey—that’s the mission of the non-refillable 
—_ And it is protecting a good whiskey in “Watchman’—a mighty good 
whiskey. _ 


OUT. ” 7 . ® 
Watchman” and some good mineral water make one of the most whole- 
some drinks you can put into your stomach. Try it. 


"Ye Olde 


Watchinan Whiskey 


(In Non-refillable Bottles) 





































by the superb 
transatlantic liner 


ad Toorf 
S ana ee 


Around 
theWorld 


November 12,1912 (From New York) 
February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 tons) 

Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India; Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 
American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 

Optional {17 DAYS IN INDIA 

Tours: 14 DAYS IN JAPAN 


Cost including all necessary and Duration 
expenses aboard and ashore $650 up 110 Days 


“No, by jiminy,” said Bildad, “but I HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


A Bit Hot, but Loyal 


A girl went to India, and at the first 
New Year’s away from home she wrote 
to her devout mother: 

“Tt is now very hot, and I perspire a 
great deal, but you will be pleased to 
hear that I am still a member of the 
Church of England.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 






“Torry to do my duty,” said the ex- 
ceeding sincere person, “and I do not 
hesitate to remind others of their duty.” 

“Go ahead,” replied the easy-going 
citizen. “‘ You may prove to be a very 
useful member of society. But when you 
get through you'll have about as many 
sincere friends and admirers as an alarm 
clock.” —Washington Star. 























“SLIPPING ON AN OVERCOAT, HE CAM! 
RIGHT DOWN ” 


Caroni Bitters—One (1) pony glass before meals 


Tonic and Appetizer. No home withoutit. ve 
Oct.C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., N. ¥., Gen’! Distrs- 


anlar ae be 












ils Best 





'| Distrs. 











Rhymed Reviews 


The Life Everlasting 


(By Marie Corelli. George H, Doran 
Company) 


(Scheherazade first explains 
That just the Truth in naked glory 
Would stump her readers’ feeble 
brains, 
And so she’ll preach the Truth in 
story.) 





“Man’s deathless, oft-embodied Soul 
Through countless lives of toil and 
trouble 
Goes chasing ’round from pole to pole 
To find its destined lady-double. 


“Nay, Groundling; cease to jeer and 
laugh ! 
Exert your Will’s unbounded power, 
Annex your Spirit’s Other-Half 
And win Creation’s Perfect Flower! 


“In cave and hall, on bench and throne, 

In peaceful vale, in tempests’ thun- 
der 

My Soul-mate’s Being wooed my own, 

But trifles kept us still asunder. 


“We let Convention intervene— 
(A priestly vow,—a spouse,—a trai- 
tor). 
He killed me, once; and I, a Queen 
In Egypt, stabbed him ages later. 


“He knew I should have been his wife 
Some thousand incarnations sooner, 
And sought me, in this Present Life, 
Upon the Dream, his fairy schooner. 


“Creation’s Laws were all revealed 
To him; myself was all he needed. 
I loved him? yes; but would not yield 
Before I knew as much as he did. 


“And so to learn the Mystic Rule, 
The Crux and Crown of Occult 
Knowledge, 
I sought a Psychic Boarding School— 
A kind of Yogi Business College 


“Wherein were Seven-Pointed Stars, 
And Flames, and Mystic Mummery, 
And shocks from Psychic Leyden 
Jars, 
And Cabalistic Flummery 


“That fitted me to share his lot— 
A Little Transcendental Spooning, 
And off we go upon his yacht 
lo spend the ages honeymooning! ” 





Unless the lady means to joke us 
Tis clear that Mystic Miss Corelli 
Rosicrucian hocus-pocus 
‘as Paracelsus whipped to jelly. 


. Arthur Guiterman. 


“LIFE: 








When Maude Adams 
ot Lost in the Desert 


Not long ago the famous actress camped for weeks in the 
Egyptian Desert with a friend, and now the friend tells about it. 
Feeling as free as a bird from her work, she could not contain 
herself, and amazed the friend who was with her one day by 
dancing an Arabian dance and ending by throwing a complete 
somersault. She raced, too, at breakneck speed over the desert 
on an Arabian steed with her Arab dragoman, a man born to the 
saddle, amazing the native rider as he dashed after her in vain. 

It is a lovely picture that one is given: the picture of a Maude Adams 
that the public does not know: the real Maude Adams, riding in moonlight 
on donkey-back around the Pyramids: sitting at the door of her tent in 
the eternal calm of the desert, and then in full action riding and shouting, 
and even laughing with girlish glee when she finds herself lost in the heart 
of the Egyptian Desert, hundreds of miles from civilization. 


The article is in the February Lapies’ Home Journal, 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















laying Tennis With 
Sarah Bernhardt 


One would hardly believe it—that a woman of 67 
could be as agile on the tennis court as a girl. Yet here is 
the photograph to prove it, taken just last summer, show- 
ing the great actress in the act of full play, darting across 
the court like a girl, delivering a “ back-hand cut.” 

And she will play not a single “set,” but for three hours at a 


time, vanquishing all who play with her and coming out of the 
game as fresh as she entered it. 


It is really a remarkable story of a remarkable woman at her 
remarkable summer home—an old fort—playing remarkable tennis. 
The pictures are as interesting as the text. 


See the article in the February Lapigs’ Home Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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r keeps best 
Brown 
ottles 


1fl 





Dark bottles only are used 
for beer in Germany and England. 


The chemists of this country as 
well have repeatedly warned 
against the possible dangers to 
purity following the use of light 


glass bottles. 


Light starts decay even in pure 
beer. Dark glass gives protection 


against light. 














We have adopted every idea, every invention, that could aid to 


ittain and preserve purity. 


* know about beer, you would 
say ‘‘Schlitz—Schlitz in 
Brown Bottles.” 
Order a case from your dealer today. 
h B See that crown or cork is branded **Schlitz** 


If you knew what we 


13-M 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 











Rigid 

“What’s the trouble?” inquired the 
judge. 

“This lady lawyer wants to make a 
motion,” explained the clerk, “ but her 
gown is too tight.” 

—Kansas City Journal. 


HEAvyY-GOER (at dance, at a late hour): 
Haven’t the least idea what the time is, 
have you? 

Lonc-SuFFERING PARTNER (seizing her 
opportunity): Oh, just ordinary valse- 
time.—Punch. 


TuIs, says a United States paper, has 
been found on the wall of a deserted 
shanty in the heart of Dakota: 

“Fore miles frum a naber; sixteen 
miles frum a post offis; twenty-five miles 
frum a railroad; a hundred and atey 
frum timber; half a mile frum watter. 
Heaven bless our home. We’re going 
East to get a fresh start.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Now, I want something in your hap- 
piest vein,” said the editor. 

“ Better pay me in advance, then,” de- 
clared the poet.—Washington Herald. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst at Harvard 


(Concluded from page 173) 

been exceptions made in the past, it is 
not the policy of Harvard to permit 
women to speak to the students.” That 
is appalling, of course, but still—con- 
sider how susceptible young male college 
students are to the propositions of the 
other sex! 

Suppose Harvard had no such pol- 
icy and encouraged the students to 
hear all public-speaking women glad- 
ly! Across the street from this office is 
a newspaper shop, and in the window 
hangs a poster which reads: “ Miss Lil- 
lian Russell writes each day for the 

on How I Made Myself Beauti- 
ful.” Suppose Miss Russell, having thus 
conferred herself upon literature, should 
be invited by the Harvard Male League 
for Beauty to address the students on 
the Attainment and Preservation of 
Pulchritude. Would Mr. Olmstead feel 
that a college hall should be provided 
for her? No doubt he would, but if not, 
perhaps he will admit that the “ policy 
of Harvard ” has some basis of practical 
expediency. 

Yet, if it is a policy at all, it is 
probably elastic, and we will bet Mr. 
Olmstead a hat that a room would 
be found on occasion at Harvard in 
which Miss Jane Addams could talk on 
“Slums,” or Mrs. Ella Flagg Young on 
“Primary Education.” 








oe Sine Sie ear te 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH WITH 
OXYGEN 


by using Calox, the Oxygen Tooth 
Powder. Decay of the teeth is caused 
by germs, which produce acids that 
destroy the enamel. Calox contains 
Oxygenand Milk of Lime. The Oxygen 
destroys the germs and the Milk of 
Lime neutralizes the acids, while the 
powder itself whitens and polishes the 
teeth. 
Sample and Booklet 
free on request 


All Druggists 25c 


Ask for the 
Calox Tooth Brush, 35c 


» McKESSON & ROBBINS 
> _ NEW YORK 





Durable 

and water- 
proof, with 
perfectigni- 
tion, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 

‘Sent postpard, complete with pocket clin, 





35e. Special rroposition to agents and dealers, 


fi 
SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. B.3, Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 


Matchless Pocket Lighter 
A perfec! lighter. Occupies no more spacein 
the pocket than a pencil. Indispensa- 

ble to every smoker, hunter, 

fisherman, and auto 
mobilist . Heav''y 

nickel plated 

=e and male of 

wD finest material. 
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On Banks and Banking 


I have observed that one’s reception 
at a bank varies somewhat with the con- 
dition of the money market. Go in when 
money is easy and the president falls 
on your neck, calls you by your first 
name and cheerfully loans you large 
sums on your Balloon Common and your 
Smoke Preferred, and you go on your 
way rejoicing. The next day, news hav- 
ing arrived that a Gordon Highlander 
has strained a tendon in his leg while 
sprinting away from a Dutchman near 
Ladysmith, money goes up to 180 per 
cent. a minute, and you get a note re- 
questing you to remove your Balloon 
Common and your Smoke Preferred and 
substitute Government bonds therefor. 
And still you wonder at crime. 

But if you really want to know the 
meaning of the terms “marble heart” 
and “icy eye,” go into one of these re- 
frigerating plants for a loan when 
money is tight. It is prudent at such 
times to wear ear-muffs and red mittens 
fastened tegether by tape so they can’t 
be lost, for you will need ’em. As soon 
as you reach the outer air—which will 
be in about a second—run home and 
plunge the extremities in hot water and 
place a porous plaster on what remains 
of your self-esteem. 

Bankers are too prone to judge a man 
by his appearance, so that the very men 
who need money most have the hardest 
work to get it. They are apt, especially 
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THE AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY IN THE GRIP 
It makes the COLT take care of itself in 
preventing accidental discharge. No 
_ thought or attention required by the 


1 shooter. sSavES WORRY! 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
A COLT .25, .32 OR .380 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 
| The Automatic Grip Safety positively locks the 


| LOOK FOR 















CAN'T 
FORGET 
77) TO MAKE IT 














| action against firing until automatically com- 











SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hun- 
dred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound— 
three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than 
four cents—five hours of pleasure for four 
cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap enough 
for you to smoke. 

Send 10 Cents frit wiscco kuown 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 














Vj pressed by the shooter.when he intends to pull 
| | the trigger. 


SAFE” 


This allows you to put a COLT in your pocket, hand-bag or other con- 
venient place LOADED AND COCKED—READY FOR IN- 
STANT USE without risk of accidental discharge. The 
SLIDE LOCK SAFETY can be thrown on if desired making the 
COLT DOUBLY SAFE. This is an additional rather than an 
essential protective device. The COLT is always safe—it takes 
care of itself — and you. 
The COLT HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC PISTOL has no 
working parts exposed —no hammer to catch in the pocket. The 
COLT SAFETIES indicate whether or not the pistol is cocked. 


Remember COLTS have proved their superiority over all others. 
Catalogue No. 6 mailed free. It’s full of interest. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

























































INEN AND VELOUR PLAYING CARDS 
and “‘rug’’ backs patented, Four colors each; red, 
M, green. 25c per pack. Gold edge. 35c. Dealers every- 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Catalog 
ridge Accessories. 

‘. L.. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., New York- 








at the City Bank, to discriminate against institutions with which they were not 
the feller who looks rocky, in favor of connected, because, instead of getting 
the Rockefeller. Clothes do not make the money, they might get six months. 
the man. If they did, Hetty Green I notice that the Secretary of the 
wouldn’t be where she is. Treasury says that 105 per cent. of the 

But, after all, banks and trust compa- bank failures are occasioned by the di- 
nies do a lot of good in a quiet way, rectors borrowing all the funds and 
especially to their directors. See what thoughtlessly neglecting to return the 
a convenience some of our trust compa- same. This is not as it should be. Di- 
nies have been to their directors of late. rectors should be satisfied with attend- 
It would sometimes be mortifying to ing meetings and trying to look saga- 
these directors to have to attempt to cious at $10 per look, and not selfishly 
borrow money on certain securities in insist upon getting away with all the 
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CSAS OI A OTOP ES OT PERE 


‘ . 
SOC istor y O a yion 


The history of Babylon is fraugl 
with sadness. It illustrates only to 
painfully that the people of a town mal. 
or mar its success rather than the nat: 
ral resources and advantages it may pos 
sess on the start. 

Thus Babylon, with 3,000 years th 
start of Minneapolis, is to-day a hole i: 
the ground, while Minneapolis socks 
her XXXX flour into every corner of 
the globe, and the price of real estate 
would make a common dynasty totter 
on its throne. 











Babylon is a good illustration of the 
decay of a town that does not keep up 
with the procession. Compare her to- 
day with Kansas City. While Babylon 
was the capital of Chaldea 1,270 years 
before the birth of Christ, and Kansas 
City was organized so many years after 
that event that many of the people there 
have forgotten all about it, Kansas City 
has doubled her population in ten years, 
while Babylon is simply a Gothic hole 
in the ground. 


An Advertisement to Smokers 


XCESSIVE smoking often leaves a bad taste in 
ty the mouth. Dioxogen—kills the taste by thor- 
oughly cleansing the mouth and throat. 
It destroys all odor of tobacco. Just rinse the mouth 
with Dioxogen and water before you go to bed. 
Dioxogen as a dentifrice—for which it is in daily 
use by thousands—has double value for every smoker. 


Why did trade and emigration turn 
their backs upon Babylon and seek out 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City and 
Omaha? Was it because they were 
blest with a blue sky or a more genial 
sun? Not by any means. While Baby- 
lon lived upon what she had been and 
neglected to advertise, other towns with 
no history extending back into the 
mouldy past, whooped with an exceed- 
ing great whoop and tore up the ground 
and shed printers’ ink and showed 
marked signs of vitality. That is the 
reason that Babylon is no more. 


Dioxogen is a germicide—a Three Sizes: 
germ destroyer—not merely Small (514 0z.) 
anantiseptic. Itisabsolutely Medium (102¢0z.) - 
harmless too. Large (20 0z.) 


Dioxogen 


98 Front St. New York City 
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This life of ours is one of intense ac- 
tivity. We cannot rest long in idleness 
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boodle. Such business methods are not 
only discouraging to the stockholders > 

and annoying to the depositors, but re- 3 Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
es: Uh tei ts elk team He c Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


cashier and note teller. 3 
d , : ; 

Nor do I think that any man should 
be eligible to act as a director after he ‘ ‘ ¢ 
attains the age of 100 years. The hard- ‘+ 


ships are too severe. | (Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


Sometimes when a director, in the both being identicalls; th ties d binati 
i of We dutlee, bes to cxmm- oth being identically the same article, under a combination 
opened te ney Shag label representing the old and the new labels, and in the old 
style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown 
in this advertisement. 


ine the securities of a bank, he is liable 
to suddenly come across collaterals the 
sight of which may bring on_ heart 
Salluve. | According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 

Ik | handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 2gth, 1911, no 

know of one lovely old gentleman | one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled 

who examined an uptown bank and he | to use the word CHARTREUSE as the name or designation re 
came in contact with so much Ice, com- of a Liqueur, so their victory in the suit against the Cusenier LS A = I 
mon and preferred, that he got severely Company, representing M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator ss 
frost-bitten. appointed by the French Courts, and his successors, the 

I say, let the young men take up | ompagnie Fermiére de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 


4 
4 
. 
3 
4 
(< 
the heat and burden of the day. There The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they - @ (+ 
4 
. 
4 
4 








are lots of us who in time will de- alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process em- 
velop into excellent borrowers and to ployed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, and 
whom a weekly ten-dollar gold piece will have never parted with it. There is no genuine Chartreuse 


be as was the manna to the children of save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


Israel. At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Biitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States 
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—From “A Few Remarks,’ by Simeon 
Ford, copyright 1903, by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 














without inviting forgetfulness, death 
and oblivion. “ Babylon was probably 
largest and most magnificent city 
the ancient world.” Isaiah, who lived 


gl 
e about 300 years before Herodotus, and 
ak whose remarks are unusually free from 
att local or political prejudice, refers to 
,0S Babylon as “the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldic’s excellency,” and 
th yet, while Cheyenne has electric light 
» it and two daily papers, Babylon hasn’t got 
eks so much as a skating rink. 
of A city fourteen miles square with a 
tate brick wall around it 355 feet high, she 
tter has quietly forgotten to advertise, and 
in turn she, also, is forgotten. 
the 3abylon was remarkable for the two 
up beautiful palaces, one on each side of 
to- the river, and the great temple of Belus. 
vlon Connected with one of these palaces 
ine was the hanging garden, regarded by 
asas the Greeks as one of the seven wonders 
iter of the world, but that was prior to the 
—_ erection of the Washington monument 
City and civil service reform. ; 
ars, This was a square of 400 Greek feet 
hole on each side. The Greek foot was not 
so long as the modern foot introduced 
by Miss Mills, of Ohio. This garden 
pete was supported on several tiers of open 
= arches, built one over the other, like the 
and walls of a classic theatre, and sustaining 
o~ at each stage, or story, a solid platform 
— from which the arches of the next story 
aby- sprung. This structure was also sup- 
and ported by the common council of Baby- 
with lon, who came forward with the city 
" funds and helped to sustain the im- 
aaa mense weight. 
we It is presumed that Nebuchadnezzar 
ae erected this garden before his mind be- 
came affected. The tower of Belus, sup- 
posed by historians with a good memory 
aes to have been 600 feet high, as there is 
ness 


still a red chalk mark in the sky where 
the top came, was a great thing in its 
———— way. I am glad I was not contiguous 





A Bottle a Day 


Will Keep 


Old Age Away 


He who drinks 


vans’ 
Ale 


Lives Long and Well 


There’s a store of wealth and more 
.of health in every drop you drink 
GH.EVANS & SONS Estab.1786 HUDSON, N.Y. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 








Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


—a vs ! 
ATENTS ‘“iu5ireR 

FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How to 

° Obtais a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions wanted 


offercd for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washingion, D. C. 


























































“Foolish dependence on rubber alone may 
make you liable for criminal negligence. ’’ 


Consider the safety of the occupants of your car— 
consider the safety of other road users. Even if you don’t value your 
own life, what right have you to imperil the lives of others ? 

Weed Chains absolutely prevent skidding—then why don’t 
you put them on? 


Weed Chains 


are attached in a jiffy without the use of a jack or other tools—are free to creep—con- 
tinually shift their position on the tire. Cannot injure tires because they do creep. 


Manufacturers will not guarantee their tires, when tire chains are used, unless the 
. “ec 
chains are free to creep.’’ , 


Insurance Companies strongly advise their use on every car they insure. 


ALSO USED ON THE FRONT WHEELS 
At all Weed Chains give comfortable, easy steering—no 
Reputable cramped fingers, no cramped arms, no sore muscles. 


Out of car tracks, ruts, snowdrifts and heavy going just 
Deshr: like steering on smooth roads. Try them and be convinced. 














WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO., 28 Moore St., New York City 











Fo Nervous and mild Mental diseases. ta 








to it when it fell, and also that I had doned. As we gaze upon the former 
omitted being born prior to that time. site of Babylon we are forced to admit 
“When we turn from this picture of that the new besom sweeps clean. On 
the past,” says the historian, Rawlinson, its old site no crumbling arches or 
referring to the beauties of Babylon, broken columns are found to indicate 
“to contemplate the present conditions her former beauty. Here and there 
of these localities, we are at first struck huge heaps of débris alone indicate that 
with astonishment at the small traces here godless wealth and wicked, selfish, 
which remain of so vast and wonderful indolent, enervating, ephemeral pomp 
a metropolis. The broad walls of Baby- rose and defied the supreme laws to 
lon are utterly broken down. God has which the bloated, selfish millionaire and 
swept it with the besom of destruction.” the hard-handed, hungry laborer alike 
One cannot help wondering why the must bow, and they are dust to-day. 
use of the besom should have been aban- Babylon has fallen. I do not say this 
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From George I. to George V. 


MARTELL’S 
BRANDY 


has known but One Quality--- 
The Best 


KVNNNNNNNNNNALANANNHNNNNNNNNNN 


BLUE AND SILVER LABEL 


Messrs. Martell & Co. have been appointed 
to supply Brandy to the House of Lords 


HOUSE EST. 1715 


Sole Agents: 
G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 
New York 
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Remington! 
pila 


The Key-Se = 
Decimal Ja bulator 


Mi 
~ ton 


The Key-Set Decimal Tabulator of ma Model 11 Remington Biller is an 
exclusive Remington development. It makes the setting of the tabulator stops 
mechanical. It does away with hand setting and all loose parts. One key does 
the setting, and does it as quickly as the hand can move the carriage. 

Here is another triumph in typewriter labor saving; the latest of many 
Remington triumphs, all embodied in the present Remington visible models. 

The Decimal Tabulator is a Remington invention. The Built-in-Tabulator is 
another Remington invention. And this latest improvement, the Key-Set Decimal 
Tabulator, is again a Remington invention. 

history of the evolution of the Decimal Tabulator is Remington history 
from first to last. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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The best CO COA them all 


After a cup of Maillard’s Breakfast Cocoa 
one experiences that delicious sense of satisfied hunger, 
that genial, sustaining glow—always indicated with per- 
fect digestion and assimilation. 

Maillard’s Vanilla Chocolate is quite unlike 
any other, and it is this very difference that emphasizes 
its marked superiority. 


ALL LEADING DEALERS 
Sample can 


free on 
request 


























Prospective Tenant: 1T’S A NICE LOOKING ROOM, BUT 
I’M AFRAID IT WOULD BE TOO TIGHT FOR ME, 
Landlady: YOU NEVER CAN TELL, YOU MIGHT TRY IT 
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in a sensational way or to depreciate 


he vale sual eats tenon, Ses toa Limited Train Conductors Must Have Accurate Time. 


ictual observation, and after a full in- 
vestigation, I assert without fear of suc- "a ‘a ae” a : 
sascha Genistein, ten Teeten ton Conductor J. L. Servis, of the Golden State Limited” train on 
seen her best days. Her boomlet is the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, whose picture is shown here, 


busted, a d, t P litical hrase, ° . . ‘ 
ime Sale iy ar ae: Se wrote us the letter printed below about his Hamilton Timekeeper. 


fence. 
Such is life. We enter upon it re- . 
luctantly; we wade through it doubt- 
fully, and die at last timidly. How we } 
\mericans do blow about what we can a 
do before breakfast and, yet even in our ; 


own brief history, how we have demon- 


strated what a little thing the common The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


two-legged man is. He rises up rapidly 
to re 2 much wealth, and if he delays Over one-half (about 56%) of the 
about going to Canada he goes to Sing Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and 
Sing and we forget about him. Trainmen on American Railroads 
There are lots of modern Babylonians where official time inspection is main- 
in New York City to-day, and if it were tained carry Hamilton Timekeepers. 
my business I would call their attention 
to it. The assertion that gold will pro- 
cure all things has been so common and 





JouteT, ILuinots, 1911, 
“About one year ago I pur- 


risan © : chased a 992 Hamilton Time- 

stops i so popular that too many consider first keeper. It was taken from the Hamilton 
y does the bank account and after that honor, shipping case, set, and given to 12-Size 
many ff home, religion, humanity and common me. It kept PERFECT time This Model 
é 3 ion ‘ ate f th Bedlines from the start, not even requir- 

tors decency. ven some of the churche ing the slightest regulation 

Yecimal have fallen into the notion that first (which I consider remarkab'c). 


It is still keeping PERFECT 
time and I could not be in- 
duced to part with this move- 
ment for any reasonable con- 
sideration. It is by far the 
best watch I ever carried 
in my 23 years’ service as 
Conductor.” 
J. L. SERVIS, 
Conductor. 
The beautiful 12-size 
Hamilton, shown here, 
which has proved marvelously 
and continuously accurate, is 
the finest and thinnest 19 or 23 
jewel 12-size watch made in America. 
Prices of complete Hamilton Watches in 
case and box vary, according to move- 
ment, size and jeweling, from $38.50 to 
$125.00. Ask your jeweler what he 
knows about the Hamilton Watch. 


comes the tall church, then the debt and 
mortgage, the ice cream sociable and 
the kingdom of heaven. Cash and Chris- 
tianity go hand in hand sometimes, but 
Christianity ought not to confer re- 


history 


, == = mS 


Jewelers can supply a Hamilton 
Movement for your present 
watch case if you desire. 


Write for “‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It contains facts about watchmaking and 
timekeeping that many people who buy 
watches do not know, but ought to We gladly 
send it to those interested in the purchase of 
a reliable watch. 


‘ accounts for the 
full rich flavor of 


f Old 
Overholt Rye 
** Same for 100 years’’ 
Bottled in bond—pure—smooth— 
with rich color and aromatic bo- —— . - : = a 
quet—light body. OVERHOLT | | See EUROPE in an AUTO! 


is well worth asking for—by name | aR Es | BE free from railway trains. Stop when 














and where you please. Save Tim 


spectability on anybody who comes into save Money, enjoy By 


the church to purchase it. 
A. Overholt & Co. I often think of the closing appeal of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. the old preacher, who was more earnest | Mineoarton, qlee, ceay. of: hey SE 
— . . ‘or everythin 
than refined, perhaps, and in winding | ‘The INTERNATIONAL CGTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
up his brief sermon on the Christian 26 to 30 Morning Post Buildings, Strand, London, England, 
life, said: “A man may lose all his rie 
wealth and get poor and hungry and still 


recover, he may lose his “health and | mal aiinits Chihuahua 


come down clost to the dark stream and —smallest daintiest of all dogs: weight 3to 5 


e have for Hire the best 
open and closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason- 
ableTariffin Europe. Literature, detailed 
Itineraries, also copy of ‘Through Europe in an Auto,” free 























0: ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME ${ 25 
PPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 8 
ALITY MUST PLEASE YoU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED still git well again, but when he loses ’ Ibs. Anideal pet forwomen. Verf/ affectionate 


cAMP ARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST Remco ey = and faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intel- 
SOCIAI his immortal soul it is good-bye, John. ligence almost human. Perfect proportions 
STATION PRS HOSKINS PHILA, —Bill Nye NOT the ‘‘Hairless’’ Breed 
| 936 CHESTNUT STREET tides I personally select finest from native Mexican 
ee ee chai : * raisers and sell direct to you at Aalf prices asked 
in East. Write today. 
Francis E. Lester, Dept. TN-1-K, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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I Want to Give You 


“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right exercise 
—some of them for the first time. It shows clearly and 
concisely why a few minutes daily of movements 
scientifically directed to reach your internal organs— 
all of which are muscular—will do infinitely more for 
your health and strength than hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you to under- 
stand the principles under! ying The Thompson Course, 
which has brought thousands of men from uncertain 
health and inefficiency into fuller, more useful and 
serener life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the principles of my 
Course—all men of sedentary life will. You will find 
“Human Energy” a real contribution to the science of 
making the most of oneself, It is startling, yet ob- 
viously true. Sending for it puts you under no obliga- 
tion, except to read it as though it were written bya 


friend. | BDMUND THOMPSON 








Suite 96, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 














The Sowers 


Sowers went out to sow, but diverse 
fortunes followed 

The first sower sowed the seed in 
fruitful ground forefathers 
had cultivated from time immemorial. 

The seed came forth and yielded the 


their sowing. 


which his 


sower an hundredfold. 

The second sower sowed the seed in 
unfruitful ground which workers had 
cultivated with their hands. 


























“VELLY PLETTY, BUT NO GOOD FOH 
LAUNDLY MAN” 





The seed came forth and yielded the But a wise man passed by, pressed tl 





sower tenfold. sweaty hand of the third sower, and 

The third sower sowed the seed in said: 
stony ground, which he had cultivated “ Brother, a blessing on you, and your MAI 
with his own hands and had covered harvest will bring you joy, for your crop Mil 
with soil brought from afar. was raised on ground which never Ix 

The seed came forth and yielded the fore was cultivated. The rest are living MAI 
sower twofold. upon the labor of others. You alone are APR 


a creator.”—Arbeiter Zeitung. 


And the people came and laughed at 
him who reaped only the twofold, and 
cried out: 





Tue pot used to call the kettle black, i 
but what will the fireless cooker say to 








“See, the poor man, what a pitiful Real Ri 
crop he has raised!” the paper bag?—Toledo Blade. wo 
225 
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Learn More-Earn a 
You Can Do It ! o> 
The New Free Book Shows You How © ® 


GIVE THIS M AN Grenville Kleiser (formerly of Yale 


Faculty) a chance to show you how his 
Mail Course in Public Speaking and the Development of Power and 


Personality will make you a more successful man. 


“Tebee wakes *t 15 MINUTES A DAY! 





There is no accomplishment which will add more to a man’s popu- 
larity and influence than the ability to make a graceful, entertaining 


HIS COURSE WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
after-dinner speech. Fifteen minutes a day devoted to the Kleiser 


Make After-Dinner Speeches 
. Cc in Public Speaking will bri . In the free book, 
TALKING TO WIN?” there is testimony that at onbins pode oo wn Ra wha eS See ee 


Every live business and professional man is at times called 
upon to speak at dinners and other social gatherings. The 


Propose and Respond to Toasts Kleiser Course, as explained in the free book “TALKING 
TO WIN” will make a man sure of himself on such occa- 


sions. It gives interesting experiences from men who have actually benefited. 
Address Board and Lodge Meetings in board meetings; members of fraternal organizations, 
- who can speak confidently and fluently are invariably 

the ones to whom the honors fall. ““TALKING TO WIN” shows what the Kleiser Course has done in this respect. 
ENC Political Speeches it much easier to address a large audience than a small one.””"—Hon. J. D. 
Garber, in the book ““TALKING TO WIN.” To those who have political 


ambitions we say: Send for this book; it will put you on the direct road to leadership. 


The ability to speak convincingly,the consciousness of 
a sure poise and bearing, wields a mighty influence 


“I have found your instruction very helpful in overcoming the errors of 
previous experience, and during the campaign ending Nov. 8th I have found 













Not only does the Kleiser Course give practical instruction in Public Speak- 
ing, but it fits a man to converse entertainingly in social circles. It broad- 
ens his knowledge of life; it starts his mind thinking along new channels, 
and will make him the center of a circle of eager listeners. 


Converse Entertainingly 


: The ability to talk fluently, persuasively, convincingly, is the most important factor to- 
Sell More Goods wards increased sales and enlarged prospects. ‘“The Course of Public Speaking offered 
by Mr. Grenville Kleiser is the best thing for salesmanship obtainable. I enrolled on 

that account, and found it a great help when selling,”’ says one salesman. If you would 
know more send for the free book “TALKING TO WIN.” 


What a priceless asset is a strong memory—a memory that never fails— 
that can always be relied upon! The Kleiser Course helps build and 
strengthen the memory; and for this reason alone it must make a very 
strong appeal to brain-workers. 


Strengthen Your Memory 


7 3 Underlying the Kleiser 
Course in Public 
CCM MNT CIEE gg Course in Public 
aim of the instructor 
has been to develop and build up in his pupils a personality that will 
command success in any undertaking. The Course will bring out latent 
talents hitherto undreamed of; it will give a man a new outlook upon life; 
it will put him at ease in any assemblage; in fact, as one delighted student 
puts it, “It will make him the manamong men.” The free book ‘“TALK- o Dept. 380 
ING TO WIN” gives concrete examples of how the Kleiser Course has aun & NEW YORK 
oe po reer of lawyers, doctors, preachers, politicians, business men; Without cost please send me, by mail, 
in fact, * ri : P ’ 
almost every profession, business, and occupation is represented. the Book “Talking to Win” and full in- 


e,¢ e c 3 Mail Course 
Earn e st, A bitious Peopl Do This = formation regarding K leiser’s 


in Public Speaking and the Development 
The New Book “ Talking to Win” is not for children or curiosity seekers. of Mental Power and Personality. 
People who want to advance themselves, who are ambitious to share in the 
really big things in life, will receive and read it with interest and profit. If 
you are such an individua. Grenville Kleiser (formerly of Yale Faculty) has a 
message for you inthis book that is bound to awaken your interest and give 
you new courage and inspiration to build up a bigger future. No matter what 
your business or profession, if youare “drifting,” or “in a rut,” and are strug- 
ling to release yourself—do not put off for one moment applying for this 
ree Book *TALKING TO WIN.” It may change the whole current of your 
life by influencing you to enroll for the Kleiser Course in Public Speaking. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - NEW YORK 





SIGN and MAIL THIS COUPON 


NOW FOR THE ¢ 


FREE BOOK fl 






FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 
COMPAN! 
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APR. 


ack, Numerous other European Tours. Send for Book 


y to RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


306 Washington Street, Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
— 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia San Francisco 


[MEDITERRANEAN TOURS] | 


MAR. 
op MAR. 
MAR. 


Personally Escorted, Everything Highest Class 


6. Toltaly, the Italian Lakes and the Riviera 
16. Algeria and Tunisia 

28. Spain, The Pyrenees, Southern France 

13. Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland 


The Tour of March 16th is of especial interest as 
it takes you through lands infrequently travelled 


ee a ee 


Also Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and 
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Getting It Right 


The Executive Board of the Dulverton 
Corners Woman’s Club was in session. 
The secretary had just handed to the 
treasurer a printer’s proof of the club 
calendar. 

“Tf we’re to have it this week,” she f 
announced, “he says they must be noti- 
fied at once of any errors or changes. I 
told him we’d call him up and let him 
know.” 

“Here’s an error,” said the member 
who was looking over the treasurer's 
shoulder. “‘ Gooth’s Faust.’ Gooth isn’t 

















HE. Steinway name has not only become a house- 

hold word in every hamlet of the United States, but 
its fame has circled the world. From the royal pal- 
aces of the ruling sovereigns of the old world to 
the modest cabins of the farmers and miners of it 























































- i elie ip : f 
aining ae e the new world, wherever the taste and longing J 
leiser The secretary stepped hastily to the ~ fi 7 /. 
book, telephone. for the purest and finest musical tone exists, 
“Hello—yes—I want Mr. Snow; : > . 
called Pg A there rings the voice of the Steinway. 
KING Snow—It’s very nice, and we’re very The investment, by the public, of over 
Deets much pleased, but there’s just one little ae 
mistake—Gooth for Gothe. Second page, one hundred and twenty million dollars 
pecoel second paragraph. ‘Gooth’s Faust.’ It ina hundred and.fifty thousand Stein- 
ations, isn’t Gooth’s, you know. Oh, did you? wa Pianos ‘ aks louder than , 
— Well, you were right; it certainly is y pe * 4 
wrong. No, not Schiller. It isn’t that words of fulsome praise. | 7 
qe | kind of a mistake. Faust really is , . = 
ie ig Gooth’s, only he’s Gothe. Yes, quite The name of the Steinway 
olitical natural. I’m always getting them —_ a i 
mixed myself. I never can remem- will be sent upon request and t= 
f esew 1 ber. Just change Gooth to Gothe, if mention of this magazine.¥ ae 
annels, you please—Gothe—Gothe—what? yes, ss te 
of course I will; G-o—wait a minute, STEINWAY & SONS ie 
‘tor to- I’ve begun wrong. G-e-o—no, it’s George ‘ 
= I'm thinking of. Well, if you've got a STEINWAT. HALL 
| would dictionary it’ll be somewhere in the back 107 and 109 East 14th Street 
—Hello—what? Oh, well, you'll have New York 
r fsile— to do, then! I’ve just told Mr. Snow : 
a there’s an error in our club programme; Subway Express Station at the Door 
it ought to be Gothe, and it’s Gooth— ch 
yes, Gooth—I mean Gothe—Gothe— Sh 
Ay Gothe.” | S74 Me 
* =— HBS: 
, sh .-6~SCSC = 
p “Compas 
——* She turned to the others. “I can’t 
send me, by mal, make him understand. Mr. Snow was 
fin” and F called away, and it’s that new person in 
ser’s Mal ae Mineral Water the office.” 


the Development 
sonality. 











satisfies thirst, aids digestion, protects health. A delightful, palatable quality that 
makes it the finest of table waters. Light and pure, it clears the system of waste. 
Safeguarded until it reaches you. Bottled and sealed by the most perfect of sanitary 
methods. Blends finely, adding zest to every drink. 
Sparkling (effervescent) in three tabie sizes. © Still (plain) in half gallon bottles. 
If you are so situated that you have difficulty in obtaining Londonderry 
locally, write us and we will see that you are supplied at once. 


Londonderry Lithia Spring Water Co. Nashua, N. H. 
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Madam President rustled to the tele- 








phone. 

“Page two, paragraph two. Please 
correct Gooth to Gertha.” (The secre- 
tary started and blushed.) ‘“ Yes, Ger- 
tha—Gertha—Well, I can’t say it any 
plainer 

The vice-president broke in: “ That’s 


” 














Is This a Conundrum ? 


“Why do the newspapers call atten 
tion in a spectacular way to the death 
of one child in New York City in thir 
teen years under Christian Science treat 
ment from diphtheria, when more than 
1,500 children under the age of fifteen 
years died last year in the city from the 
same disease under medical treatment 
without the newspapers saying a single 
word about the failure ef the doctors ?- 
Christian Scientist Virgil O. Strickler in 
the World. 

We give it up. 











SENATOR Spooner of Wisconsin says 
the best speech of introduction he ever ( 
heard was delivered by the German 








{ : Mayor of a small town in Wisconsin, b 
‘| where Spooner had been engaged to I 
4 - speak. The Mayor said: 
= sey * : “Ladies und shentlemens, I haf been v 
Franklin Little Six asked to introdoose you to the Honora- I; 
ble Senator Spooner, who vill make to 
you a speech, yes. I haf now done so; p 


30 H. P.—$2800 


he vill now do so.”—Everybody’s. 
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4 Six cylinders in a small car—that is Z 
4 the story. > 
f A car with the snap and flexibility of the sc 
. . %° . . 
big “sixes without their expense. P. 
Hl .- 9 . . nz 
q A “six” of this type has been universally i 
. . . .- 9 Pe) 
: desired. The Franklin “Little Six” meets i a 
i - 
: the requirements so fully that it is the car H ; A, 
diane | | HE COULDN’T FIND THE PLOT n 
| All the words were there—but they didn’t make a story. 
b. : You have been reading some speedometor tales of late— = 
4) ge ingenious, interesting, but have you found 
Fe e t 
{ ¢ Ads verthing a speedometer for more than it’s worth may 
f . afford the car manufacturer a chance to boast of the most 
t Write for new catalogue expensive equipment in use, but in the long run it will be 
‘ far better to adopt thespeedometer of most extensive use, 
£ Only the best stands at the top. 
h The Stewart Speedometer is used by four automobile 
* es owners out of five. 
, a ae coe oa nas aoe elon oY 
i dds an extra cost and br: x 
i LIN AUTOMOBILE COMPA car. 
i F R A N K N Y “eThe Stewart will do everything that any speedometer 
a can do, and a lot of things that other speedometers can’t do. 


3 
Syracuse, N. Y § Half its features are exclusive. 
; It can’t be imitated, much less duplicated. 
: Made in thelargest and best equip- 
$ ped speedometer plant in the world. 
« Guaranteed because the guarantee 
4 isn’t necessary. You can only pay a 
g higher price. 
If we didn’t make so many it would 
cost as much &s any. 
a 


Stewart Speedometers are attractive— 
beautifully made—open dials—large figures 
—easily read—ahsolutely accurate; 100,000- 
mile season odometer; 100-mile trip register; 
a —— = oo - ean be set back toany tenth of a mile. Strong- 

. a est flexible shaft,drop forged swivel joints(an Speedometers, $15 to $90 
exclusive featare’, quiet road wheel gears: Clock Combinations, $50 


“ALWAYS ON THE JOB” 
Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
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another. “ Perhaps he’s a French-Cana- 
dian—try Go-tay,” proposed a third. 


the German pronunciation, isn’t it, and 
not exactly usual. Perhaps if you said 





it in English e 

With an air of stately abnegation, the 
president handed her the receiver. 

“Change Gooth to Goty,” ordered the 
vice-president, briskly. “ Goty—Goty’s 
Faust—you must have heard of it—No. 
No, certainly not goatees. Nor goats. 
No—Goty! Dear me, what a dull young 
man, or else he’s deaf!” 

“Try Go-eth,” suggested one director. 
“T always used to call it Geethe,” said 





“Gertha,” announced the president, 
“is right; and my policy would be to 
keep right on with Gertha till he under- 
stands it is Gertha.” 

That is what they did, they thought. 
When the corrected programme finally 
reached the members of the club, para- 
graph two, page two, read thus: 

“February 4. Lecture with stereopti- 
con, Gerty’s Feast.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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1893 Diversey Boulevard , Chicago, U. S. A. 
Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles Chicago London 


Cleveland Philadelphia Minpeapolis Indianapolis Kansas City Paris 









Just the kind you must havefor your outdoor 
life—for autoing, driving, sitting outdoors. Make 
living in the open in the Winter a keen enjoy- 
ment. Adirondack Mackinaws $8. Adiron- 
dack Foot Warmers $1.50 per pair. Fur Sets 
$8.50 andup. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy ee 
e sure to write for our large, illustrated catalog of srs and out 
fittings for men and women. 
W. C. LEONARD & CO,, 102 Main St,, Saranae Lake, N. Ye 
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Books Received 


The Jaunts of Junior. (Harper & 
Bros. $1.25.) 

The Mistress of Shenstone, by Flor- 
ence L. Barclay. (G. P. Putnam’s 
»ons.) 

An Accidental Honeymoon, by David 
Potter. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
$1.35-) 

Joyce of the Jasmines, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila., Pa. $2.00.) 

The Lighted Match, by Charles Ne- 
ville Buck. (W. J. Watt & Co. $1.25.) 

The Gift of Sleep, by Bolton Hall. 
(Moffatt, Yard & Co. $1.25.) 

The Children’s Educational Theatre, 
by Alice Minnie Herts. (Harper & 
Bros. $1.25.) 

Philip Steele, by James Oliver Cur- 
wood. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. $1.25.) 

Love vs. Law, by Colette Yver. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35.) 

The Moon Lady, by Helen Hunting- 
ton. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

Social Forces in American History, 
by A. M. Simons. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) 

Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia 
Against Napoleon, by Ernest F. Hender- 
son. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Recollections of a Parisian, by Dr. 
Poumies De La Siboutie. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Love’s Purple, by S. Ella Wood Dean. 
(Forbes & Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.25.) 

A Country Lawyer, by Judge Henry 
A. Shute. (Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 
net.) 


‘Ghe Most lopular Water 














From an old printin La Telegrafie Historique. 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 








In place of the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated by 
the position of the wooden arms; and the 
messages were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 





Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, commercial 
and social progress of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 





John Temple, by Ralph Durand. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 
The Love that Lives, by Mabel Os- 


good Wright. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.30.) 


Panama, by Albert Edwards. (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50.) 

Advanced Auction Bridge, by the Ex- 
pert of the New York Sun. (F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.00.) 

Opera Synopses, by J. W. McSpadden. 
(T. Y. Crowell Co. 75 cents.) 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





The Haunted Photograph, by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. (Century Co. $1.00.) 

The United States Navy, by Henry 
Williams. (Henry Holt Co. $1.50.) 

Baby Mine, by Margaret Mayo. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) 

The Girl of the Golden West, by Da- 
vid Belasco. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 

As You Like It. (The Tudor Shake- 
speare.) (The Macmillan Co. 35 cents.) 

Henry V. (The Tudor Shakespeare). 
(The Macmillan Co. 35 cents.) 
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Palmolive Cream 

A pure white cream, manufactured 
in our own laboratories, after an origi- 
nal formuta 

Penetrates and softens the skin, 
cleansing the deepest pores Leaves 
the skin in the pink of condition 

Practicatiy every drug store in the 
United States sells Palmolive Soap 
and Palmolive Cream! 

Send the band from a cake of 
Palmolive Soap and we will send 
you a generous facsimile jar of 
Palmolive Grcom, Postpaid 
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and beautifies. 


Choicest Product 
of the Orient 


Oriental beauties for ages past 
have used palm and olive oils to nourish and guard 
their complexions. We have shown in Palmolive 
how these oils should be blended in a pure soap 
that will at once nourish and protect the 
skin. “Thus Palmolive does for the skin what no 
other soap can do—what these oils by themselves 
cannot do. 


cleanse, 


Pure Soap 


The olive oil in Palmolive alone produces that 
fresh, cool, green hue. 

Contains no free alkali. The natural oils of 
the skin are protected, and the skin is kept soft 
and smooth, 


Lathers Freely in Hard Water 


You have always longed for a soap that would 
give a smooth, free lather in both hard and soft 
water. You may have it if you use Palmolive. 


Dainty Oriental Perfume 


Because of the wholesomeness and purity of the 
imported oils used in Palmolive, no strong perfume 
is needed. A delicate Oriental odor characterize; 
Palmolive. 


Palmolive is a revelation! 
It does more than any soap you have ever tried. 
life and health to the skin. 
It positively charms every user. 
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(Gy Sweetheart 


Ten wills On sweethearts 
between the ag es oltwo ano 
el tity have € a aed “py 
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wen USING Palmolive Soap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


It is more thana mere soap. 
It brings 
It soothes, nourishes, cleanses 


Lasts Much Longer 


Palmolive remains firm even when worn down 
to wafer thinness. Never mushy! 

The reason for this is the 30 
sure on every cake. 


TONS of pres- 


Welcome Economy 


Palmolive lasts so much longer than 
because of its low cost as compared with 


Because 
any other; 


its high quality, it is pleasingly economical. You 
have many times paid MORE for soap utterly 


lacking these delightful qualities. 
Why not send two 2-cent stamps for sample and 
) 
free booklet, “ The Easy Way to Beauty,’ NOW: 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
488 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






Beautiful Art 
Calendar 
reproducing in 
full colors 6 fas 
mous otl paint- 
ings of Oriental 
queens, by De 
Lay. seni post- 
paid for 25¢,in 
stam ps or silver, 
with a free sam- 
ple of Palmolive 
Soap an x fla 
Pcelmoliz 

Cream. 


Price 15¢c 
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